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It was the time of autumn, 
When leaves are turning brown, 
Green to yellow, and pled and black ; 
And some were tumbling down, 


It was the time of autumn, 
When fruits are gathered in, 

Some for the press, some for the vat, 
And some for the miller’s bin, 


Then poor men fell a-plowing, 
For that their work was o'er, 

And rich men fell a-sighing, 
That they could play no more, 


For the summer time is a merry tim* 
Ifa man have leisure to play ; 

But the summer time fs a weary tint 
To him who must work all! day. 


Then thanks to God the giver, 
Who loves both great small, 

To everyone He something gives, 
But to no man giveth all. 


The rich who careth for himself 
Finds, after pleasure, pain ; 

But the toller whom God careth for 
Rests, and is glad again. 


RED RIDING-HOOD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘PENKIVEL; OR, THE 
MYSTERY OF 8T. EGLON,”’ 
ETC., ETC. 























CHAPTER XVIII. 
IS very heart within him was bitter 
with pain and rage and unavailing re- 
lnorse. 

Why had he left Grace for a moment un- 
protected ? Why had he gone into the gar- 
den with Anne, believing that that false 
woman was safely sleeping? He ought to 
have guessed that her words were but 
spoken to lull his suspicions, and that she 
would avail herself of his blind sense of 
security to carry out her plots. 

And what might these be? What had she 
said to Grace ? 

What arguments had she used to induce 
her to give up the love pledged to him only 
afew hours before? 

Had she terrified her with the history of 
his wife's death ? 

Had she threatened her with her father’s 
anger? 

He could not tell; he could only feel the 
sense of loss scorching heart and brain, he 
could only feel hisown inability to take any 
revenge on this woman for the agony her 
hand had laid upon his heart. 

For a moment the thought of reyenge had 


touched him; but what was it worth? It he | 


had lost Grace, revenge would be useless ; 
if he recovered her, it would be a folly. 

Instinetively he felt this second departure 
of Grace’s was not like the first—a simple, 
childisn thing, decided on partly from fear, 
partly frourlove and maiden shyness; it 
was a plan carried out gravely, decisively, 
without even a word of farewell—a depart- 
lire arranged by a masterly hand, in whose 
leading Grace herself was but a victim. 

He started from his reverie to search a 
railway-guide, knowing while he did it that 
there was no train available for hours to 
Cote, j 

He flung the book from him and paced 
the room hurriedly. 

Reno! The man’s face began to haunt him. 
Its pale haggard beauty—prison-worn, 


woebegone—returned upon him with ghast- | 


ly clearness, and he scanned its lineaments, 


in mental vision searching for a likeness to 


‘ r . 
‘race, 


He wshe recog 


shuddered with sick pail 


at there wasa reset! at 
® 
“ AS 


r beauty ind 
good ness that ber father is a Nihilist. Heis 
au honest one—a imistaxen enthusiast. | 


have proved in my own person that it is | 


it takes nothing from he 
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land report to ime asto her appearance. 








— to be a Nihilist and not be a vil- 
ain.”’ 

There was a slight tap on the door, arrest- 
ing his thougbts suddenly. 

He opened it, and Lady Brentwyche, 
serene and siniling, with no trace of agita- 
tion on her soft round face, stood on the 


threshold. 


* * x 7 * * 


“I have omitted to name one important 
fact,”’ said Lady Brentwyche, coming for- 
ward and closing the door with a careful 
hand. “In charging myself with the care 
of Grace Reno I have simply obeyed her 
father’s wish.” 

“Excuse me but that statement needs 
corroboration,’’ observed Lord Enderby 
coldly. . 

“Tt is here,” she answered, unfolding a 
letter which he now perceived she held— 
‘there is his own writing. If you will read 
this, you will see that he places his daugh- 
ter in my bands, and commands her to trust 
and obey me in all things.” 

Lord Enderby read the letter rapidly; 
she did not give it into Lis hand, but held it 
open in her own firm grasp. 

“T presume this is a genuine document,”’ 
he remarked doubtingly. 

“T ai not going to assure you that it is, 
because my word counts for nothing with 
you. I prefer you to judge for yourself.” 

“Then I believe it to be genuine,” he an- 
swered, “but gained under false pretences. 
You left out one important fact in your talk 
when you saw Reno in his chains and his 
misery. Had he known that fact, he would 
have allowed himself to be knouted to death 
rather than give you such a letter. You 
have used it to influence Grace ; you cannot 
expect it to influence me.”’ 

She laughed, and replaced the letter with- 
in her dress. 

“Tt is not likely 1 should tell Reno the 
fact to which youalude. I had no wish to 
get murdered. If he and his fellow-prison- 
ers had not been blind, they might have 
guessed I could scarcely have visited thein 
unless high officials had received orders to 
let ine pass.”’ 

Lord Enderby looked her in the face. 

The scorn, the contempt that flashed from 
his eyes shook her a little, and a slight flush 
rose from chin to brow. 

“Remember,”’ she said, and her light 
laugh rang out painfully, “it was a choice 
between life and death at that time for me. 
And I exist now on the balance; to-day I 
live, to-morrow IT imay die. You have no 
pity ; even the greatest assassin among the 
Nihilists is more worthy of pity in your 
mind than the weak woinan who had to 
choose whether she would die on the scat- 
fold or live to betray them.’’ 

Her voice shook; for an instant she cov- 
ered her face with her hands, then, as if 
ashamed ot her weakness, she rose and 
confronted hit with her light eyes growing 
hard and glittering. 

“If you have no pity, at least I can always 
trust you. I know imy secret is safe with 
you.” 

He did not answer and apparently sne 
felt assured without assurance, for she did 
not wait for any reply. 

“I think it best to play a fair game with 
you,”’ she continued ; 
sent Delgado down bere to see his daughter 
I 
thought if she was beautifal and clever I 
would obey Reno’s wish and introduce her 
to the,London world. Of course I had my 
own ~ ws in this. 


“Wel , De Ly rudo sent me a long telegram, 
lescribinw Sa ai wir a inere peas- 
{ uc] u with a 


Why! NSCcuUsS with 


bim, not with 


“Tl was sajeiced to discover your retreat. 
You cannot wonder if yours is an uneasy 





“so I confess that, in| 
| consequence of my interview with Reno, I 








figure in my mind, and it is always a relief 
to know where you are and what you are 
doing. 

“You cannot wonder either that I do not 
wish you to marry, for husbands and wives 
are confidential; and, although I can trust 
you, I do not feel so sure about your wile. 
You see I am very frank.” 

“I do not think 1 should trouble my wife 
with your history,’’ Lord Enderby remark- 
ed quietly. 

She laughed again. 

“Perhaps not. Buttry to imagine what 
iny fears would be if your wife were a Nihi- 
list’s daughter. Notthat I think you will 
ever do so mad a thing as to marry the child 
ot a desperado, though at present you may 
be in love with her,’”’ she added very 
quickly. - 

Her words touched Lord Enderby to the 
quick ; they struck the note that jarred in 
him, or rather they were like astone thrown 
into clear water holding Grace's image— 
they blurred and marred it. 

“The matter is one for my own judg- 
inent,’’ he answered, ‘not yours.”’ 

“Well, yes,” she said; “but let me utter 
one entreaty. Do not speak of me too can- 
didly to Grazia Reno. Let me remind you 
that to warn her against ine would be to 
sign my death-warrant. Sooner or later 
your words would reach her father, and 
this, for me, could bring but one result. I 
have proved that I love my life, and can 
make any sacrifice to keep it. I shall and 
must still do that.” 

**You mean thatin your laudable endeav- 
ors to preserve yourself you would not let 
iny life stand in your way. Be satistied; I 
will spare you with Grace on condition that 
you let her alone.” 

“T promise you,’”’ she answered gravely, 
‘that I will do as you wish. And I accept 
your promise in return.” 

“To be kept only so long as you fulfil ny 
condition,”’ he answered. ‘Break it, and I 
denounce you. I am aman of my word, as 
you know.” 

She grew pale and sat down, fanning 
herself quickly and speaking hurriedly the 
while. 

“There is no fear of my breaking the con- 
dition. I wantto assure you the girl is 
quite safe, Ithoughtto marry her well 
end get ber out of your way—there, that 
was my scheme. You see I am perfectly 
frank. I dread your marrying. That dread 
brought me hither the sane hour that I had 
Delgado's telegram. I did not expect to 
find that Grazia Reno and the girl he had 
seen with you Were one; that multipiied | 
my fear ten times. Judge whether I have | 
not cause for fear in that you, who know 
Iam; should love Reno's daughter. See | 
how frank Iam. I confess itis the frank. | 
ness of terror.’ 

“You scarcely expect ine to give up the | 
woman I love to appease your selfish fears?’’ 
observed Lord Enderby. 

“No; and I wish I had never gone near | 
the girl, because now, if any mistortune | 
overtakes her, you will suspect me of being 
the cause. And you cannot get to London 
to-night. There is no train.” 

“IT am perfectly aware of that fact. But I 
can post to Plymouth and catch the earliest 
train in the morning.”’ 

“And you are going to dothat ?” she cried 





eagerly, biding the shadow of surprise and 


disappointment on her face by her large tan. 
**You really won't gain much time by it,” 
she added with a light laugh. 

“T shall gain half aday. Butthereis yet 
an bour to spare before I start.”’ 


“Then do come and speak to Anne, and 
let her see that we are triends You have 
frightened the girl a 1 rroccle r | 
that without Ar ~ 
trust, Anne's dffection, my life would be 
siinply horrible?” 

“I have sone arrangements to make, then ' 
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I will come and have a cup of coffee with 
you and Anne.” 

‘*Thanks,”’ she said quite meekly. 

Once more left alone, Lord Enderby took 
the pearls to place them in a secret drawer 
of an old cabinet. 

In doing this he examined the clasp, 
which was of briljiants, forming the cipher 
“G. Vv." 

“This tellame that the mane Reno is 
feigned or he is not really Grace's father. 
The clasp doubtless bears the true initial of 
the tainily to which she belongs.” 

He said this, feeling that Lady Brent. 
wyche had deceived him; but he resolved 
not to let her know that he had noticed the 
cipher. 

Still he could not Imagine her motive for 
witholding Grace's fainily name if she 
knew it. 

He wondered Grace herself had never 
mentioned it. 

Then he reflected on the possibility of her 
father having commanded her to hold it 
secret; he reflected also that her life at Pen. 
aluna would naturally efface old ideas, and 
all her surroundings being poor and hard, 
she would get to think and speak of herself 
as one of her mother’s people only, and 
recollections of her father would grow very 
dim, 

There was no time for further conjecture, 
and the sense of oppression at his heart 
clouded his brain. 

Ho rang tor Prue, and gave his orders, 
and hurried through his preparations for 
departure, almost like a inan in a dream. 

Hie went himself to the stables to give di. 
rections, and in returning was enticed by 
the cool moonlight shadows of the old 
avenue to pace up and down its glimmering 
length. 

The still starlit air, the silvered light, the 
quiet sky, calined the fever of his mind ; he 
grew hopeful asain; he felt sure that a few 
hours would restore him his lost love. 

Why should he be so troubled ? 

It was but the question of a few hours 
of darkness, and the sun of Joy would rise 
for him again, and all the possibilities of a 
life of happiness shine tor him once more, 

A shadow fell suddenly across his path, 
startling him from his reverie; he turned 
hastily, but it was gone, and there remained 
only the flickering shade of silvered leaves 
and boles of trees, 

Ife had just persuaded hiimsalf that the 
shadow was tancy, when it was there again 
right across his feet—the unmistakable 
shadow of a worman. 

It flitted away again instantly, but not be- 
fore he had seen that the place of its disap- 
pearance was behind a huge elin. 

In another inoment he had reached the 
spot and confronted the ungainly figure of 


| Mazed Molly. 


“What are you doing here, Molly?’ he 


| said half angrily. 


“T be come weth a letter; and [ thoft sure 
I should never be ableto giv’ un to ‘ee. 
I’ve bin out here, crouched down like a 
wild baste onder the trees for hours and 
hours.”’ 

He did not hear her words; he had caught 
the letter from her outstretched hand, and 
recognized Grace's writing. 

In a moment he had lighted a wax match, 
which Molly, with childish pleasure, held 
for hit, while he read these few lines— 

“Do you think ine unloving because I 
leave you. I yo for love's sake—for your 
sake,and forthatonly. I shall wear your 
ring always, and be faithful all my life to 
the love I have gi whole 
Deo 


ven you with my 


heart. not fearforme. Thave money 


sted 


ious for—— 
‘Your lost Gracg,”’ 
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“I dare not say a good-bye to Alan. I 
have wept much, waning wreatly tw touch 
your hand ja farewell, and lay « kiss upon 
your child's dear face; but it could not be, 
Once wwre, addiv.”’ 

Tbe light flared up into Molly's flat face, 
and went out as he tinished reading this. 
His heart was beating passionately, voice 
and lips trembled as be spode. 

“Molly, how did you get this letter ?"" 

“She give it to ine hours ne. She 
wrote ’un at the station. I druv’ there 
wita her in a grand carriage. I wes never 
in a carriage ure. and I feitas ef 1 wes in 
a lovely funeral, only faster and no singing. 
It wes bootiful sure ‘nough." 

“You saw ber off; where did she go, 
Molly?" 

“Lor, I dunno,” said Molly. “She went 
in the train to be sure. I dunno where she 
be goes to—’Merriky p'r'aps, or Jo-rusalein 
or Truro.”’ 

Seeing it useless to question Molly as to 
Grace's journey, he only asked why she 
had not delivered the letter sooner. 

*Because she said I westo wait till vou 
wes by yourself. And I've lurked round 
the house like a dog, and never seen ‘ee by 
yourself waunce till now. There now—'tis 
your fault. You should bave comed out 
sooner."’ 

“I wish I had, Molly; it would have sav- 
ed ine some sorrow.” 

Yes, ignorant though he was of Grace's 
intentions as to the future, it wasan intense 
relief to know that she had not trusted Lady 
Brentwyche. 

And it was joy and comfort to have an 
assurance of her love. 

He would find out at the station 
she had goue, and he would follow 
once, 

He walked onwards with a lightened 
heart; butastrange and sudden aheneu 
enon stayed his steps. 

The al> was full of the song of birds. 

Around, above, and yy aang tonne | 
leaves the inusic sounded; every silveres 
moonbeam thrilled with song, every rust- 
ling bough and every shadow echoed the 
inarvellous chorus, 

And yet nota bird was secn! This sweet 
hyion seemed to fall from heaven like a 
message, as thev flew from carth tosea, giv- 
ing their last song to the land they loved 
and Jeft. 

“It isthe Stennack sounds" said Molly, 
in an awed voice, 

Lord Enderby thought it was Grace's 
farewell—the love and the music of her 
soul laid on tne wings of birds, and falling 


her at 





on his heart like the touch of rain on the 
land. 
CHAPTER XIX. 
TELEGRAM for you, my lady,” said 


Charlotte Wilson. “The man waits to 
IY take back an answer." 

‘bis was about nino in the morning after 
Lord Enderby's departure with Prue and 
his child. 

Lady Brentwyche had not vet risen, but 
she was awake, and, seizing the telegram, 
she opened Iteagerly and read this— 

“Your youns friend has not arrived. 1 
waited, not only forthe train you designated 
but for every other coming froin the west. 
No such passenger alighted. from any of 
them. Send further orders, if any." 

Lady Brentwyche pressed her 
across her forehead in bewilderment. 

She knew Delgado too well to believe that 
he imissed Grace in the crowd at Padding- 
ton. 

It was certain therefore that she had 
one to London; but where was she, whitber 
ad she ted? 

Lady Brentwyche asked this question of 
herself with her eyes staring straight tor- 
ward into space and her teeth dleached 
firmly. 

She was responsible totwo men tor this 

irl—hber father, the Duke of Valdivia, and 
er lover, Lord Enderby. 

For their pain, their trouble at) ber 


hand 


loss 








whither | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 





not | 


“People all round, so I hear, is very 
mueb astonished to out who Mr. Fitz 
urse turns out to be, and the Vicar says he 
is very sorry he didn't call on him. 

*He and some of the other gentry is dread- 
ful angry with old Prudence White for be- 
ing *0 ciose, and they say, my lady, she 
ouglit to have wrote to you, or Ww some 
other ot iny lord's friends, directly she saw 
such goingson.””  * 

“What goings on?” asked Lady Brent- 
wyche, striving to assume an interest, that 
the girl might not discern her agitation. 

“The goings on between my lord and 
Grace Lanyon. 

“People say he’s downright in love with 
her, and all the gentry is up in aris about 
it, forthey all know ber grandmother, as 
she was only alow woman, though she 
might have a bit of land of ber own, which 
she farmed berself. 

“And this nan that has got it no sort 
of cousin—1s a close-tisted vulgar fellow, so 
they says. Gregory Blake—that's his naine 
ny lady.’’ 

“What? said Lady Brentwyche, sud- 
denly turning round and wrenching her 
long hair from the woman's bands, “I 
mean, What did you say his name was?” 

“Blake, ny lady,”’ returned the saston- 
ished Charlotte, stwering at the reflection of 
her lady's white face in the glass. 

“Wilson, you pulled my hair so sharply, 
you made ine feel quite faint. 
on with itnow. And where does this far- 
ner Blake live ?”’ 

“T don't know where he lives, my lady, 
but be is at Penaluna just now, at old Mrs. 
Lanvon's house, 

“He does not go away till after the tuver- 
al to-tnorrow.”’ 

“Penaluna is a very romantic-looking 
= I hear,’’ returned the lady care- 
oss! y. 

“T should like to see it. 
alter break last. 

“Tell sumebody, it there is a civilized ser- 


I will drive there 


| vant here, that I shall wanta carriage round 


” 


at clevein o'clock. 

Lady Brentwyche met her niece at break- 
fast with aserone and smiling face; it was 
Anne who was discomposed and flurried, 
and who yet took pains to hide, if possible, 
that her eyes were red and swelled with 
weeping. 

“Poan't imagine, aunt, why you came 
down herein such ahurry,”’ shesaid. “You 


out of his own house.” 

“Not at all, my dear; he 
wild-goose Chase after that girl. I wonder 
you don't feel as angry about it as I do,” 

“Ilo has aright to please hitnself,”’ said 
Lady Anne, striving tospeak caluily. ‘And 
the girl is beautiful and good,.”’ 

Lady Brentwyche rose suddenly, and, 
coining behind Lady Anne's chair she put 
herarins around her, and, bending her 


head. 

“It is you who are good, Anne. When I 
die, my dear—and TIT shall die, horribly 
one day--I believe my last thought will be 
of you. 

“You are iny good angel, Anne, and you 
are Alan's guardian-angel too, though he 
does not know it.” 

She kissed her again, and went away, 
leaving ber mieee to bury her face in ber 
hands and weep a few silent tears, 

She was thankful to 


“Yes,"’ suid Lady Brentwyche to herself, 
“if it were not for 


| 
| 


| y 


sulkily. “What’s your business here 
now 7?” 

“We'll come to that directly. Perhaps I 

waut you to do me a favor which will 
cust you something. Stop—before you re- 
fuse, let ine remind you of 
our life.” 
She beld up ber hand, commanding si- 
lence, and went on rapidly, while his tace 
yrew white again in spots, where the red 
was not too deep to vanish. 

“Onoe by the side ot a deep tidal river 
you caine suddenly in the moonlight 7 
a man and a girl walking like lovers. ou 
thought th eel loved you, but she did not; 


' she had jilted you already in her heart. A 


quarrel followed and a strugyle, and in the 
morning that man was found drowned. 
The girl disappeared and held her peace 
but she sent you a pencilled line to say that 
the only sale person in the world for you to 
marry would be her sister. And you took 
that advice. You felt that, ifatsome future 
time that girl should feel inclined to speak, 
the thought that she would ruin her sister 
would hold her back. You were right, and 


| she was right in wishing for some strong 


reason to keep her silent; that reason has 


: 


‘ 
! 





/ always chained down her desire for re- | 


You can go | 


venge. 
no, let us say as the world did—when that 
inan fell into the river, the girl's better 
nature died. Nearly all that was good in 
her was killed by that blow. She loved the 


, nan; no love has softened her heart since 


' the nan who had ruined her life. 


then. You may wonder that she showed 
you mercy at that time, but she thought she 
owed itto you. She went out into 
world alone, bearing her secret. The sinall 
poor world to which she belonged easily ac- 
cepted the reason given for her departure. 


For, Gregory Blake, when you— | 


the ! 


She was gone to be governess ata new place | 


--4 place tov good for the daugbter of a vil- 
lage grocer. Butshe never went to that 
place. She felt that she needed miles 
of sea and land to stand between her and 
She had 
tive hundred dollars—no more in the world 
—she spent itin going to a distant country 
where she attained rank and fortune, and 
lost liberty and peace, and conscience. 
Gregory Blake, you owe me your life tor 
that life lost, and for mine blighted and 
withered.” 

Her hand dropped by her side, but she 
did not remove her gaze from his face; her 


| eyes held his down, and he dared not look 
seo you have only driven Lord Enderby | 


is gone on a) 


up even in a turtive glance. 

“It was an accident—you know it!" he 
said uneasily. ‘And I was mad with on 
ousy,”’ he added; “the sight of you there 


, With hit turned my brain forthe minute, 


| struggle be tel.—— 


yet [ meant him no harin. I didn’t think 
what the end would be when—when in the 
” 

Hw stopped here, a visible perspiration 
standing out on his great strong face. 


, When he spoke again, it was in an angry 
head back gently, kissed her on the fore- | 


voice. 

“Why are you come here to torment a 
man and make hii remember what through 
years of hard work ho has been trying to 


. 


_ forget? Look here!” he said, raising his 


be alone—thankful | 
| that ber aunt had only touched, not probod 
| the seeret of her heart. 


Anne's love shielding | 


him, a bullet would have reached him long | 


ago. 
“An Trish hand and a Nihilist's pistol 
make short work of a landlord's life. But 


| Lady Anue loves him, and he is safe—for a 
| time.’”’ 


she cared nothing, buteach held a power | 


over herself which they could 
destruction. 

If Valdivia suspected 
whole brotherhood to which be belonged 
would soon suspect ber also; for ueimther 
chains, nor the depths of darkness, ner 
gaole rs, nor emperors can stay that strange 
electric transinission of secret messages that 
passes on froin the Nihilist in his dungeon 
to his brother in garrety and palaces, 

The result of such suspicion would to ber 
be most dire. A salaried spy, a traitress in 
the camp of the Nibilists, would receive no 
wwercy. 


use to her 


her loyalty, the 


In another hour she was standing at the 
door of Mrs. Lanyon’'s house, 


She had alighted from the earriage at the | 


head of the village street, under the pre- 
tence of wishing to walk down to the sands. 
The carriage was to wait for ber return. 

Ir answer to ber Knock, a gruff 


eyes at last. 

“There you sit, the same smiling, deceit- 
ful woman that you ever were. I hate you, 
and vet the sight of you, brings back old 
feelings; and, if vou have a husband, and 
he were to cone in at that door’ now, the 
suine rage would rise up in imy heart that 
made aimadinan of me then. Now speak 
out. [sball do what you want, if it isn't 
anything that will put me under the law.” 

“T thought you would be reasonable,”’ 
suid Lady Brentwyche. 

“T want vou only to do something that is 
quite lawtul and right. 

“You have clutched money and 
land through the anyer of a hard wo- 
inan which ought justly tc belong to her 
grandchild. Give it up to ber—that’s what 
I ask you to do.” 

Gregory Blake's astonishment at the re- 
quest made his tace purple. 

He clenched his fist and brought it down 


with an oath upon bis big knee. 


voice | 


' bade her enter, but she stood a moment on ‘ 


the threshold contemplating the burly tig- 


| ure of Gregory Blake, as, with his back to- 


wards her, he sat by the turf-tire sinoking a 
short black pipe. 

After this silent survey, she stole forward 
so softly that his dull ears caught no sound 
of her approach, and then she laid ber hand 


' on the tnan’s shoulder. 


and his lips opened an 


Astor Lord Enderby, be had frankly 


told her that he would denounce ber if he 
did not tind Grace in safety. 

As terror upon terror rushed upon* her 
mnind like the waVes of a dreadful sea, she 


lost her sell-possession, and wrune her | 


hands, with her fuce growing white as 
snow. 

This agony however lasted only a few 
moments; she resolutely beat it down, 
and wrote out ber unswering 
with a ftirin band. 


“Lord Enderby will arrive by the first 
train up frou Plymouth. Let me know at 
onoe who comes with him. I shall start for 
Lond-n as soon as 1 get your reply." 

This message being despatched, she 
roused herself and rang for her maid to 
dress ber. 

As Charlotte Wilson performed this 
task, she kept upa running commentary 
upon all the sayiugs and doings at Caer- 
morran. 

“Lord Enderby has given orders, my 
lady, to bave this old ruin-ot a pizce shut 
upagain, and the saine old couple are to 


come and take care vo! it as was here be- | 


fore. 


telegrain | 


| 
| 





j 


} 





He started and turned, and now his huge 
red face began to change color iu patches, 
uttered no sound. 


“Don't you know me, Gregory?” asked - 


Lady Brentwyche, her light laugh ringing 
up the sinoky ratters. 


“I know that devil's laugh of yours well 
enough,” he answered, “and your face too, 
now [ Jook at it again. 

“On what tiend’s errand are 
here, Emily Harwich?" 

“Justtry w be more civilized in your 
speech, will you?" she said, as she threw 
herself into a chair, and looked him steadily 
in the fuce. 

“T am come here on your busitiess, to re- 
inind you of all you owe ne; and se i ex- 
pect vou to behave prettily, as you used to 
do in the old time.”’ 

She laughed again, and held out her hand 
to him; he took it inuch as a inan might 
touch a snake, with a slight tremor of fear, 
and he dropped it instantly. 

“IT wonder you can talk of old times,” 
he said between his teeth—*“you, the cruel- 
est jilt that ever nearly got a man hanged 
fur vou.”’ 

“I did you great kindness, Gregory, 
when I jilted you. And my sister has 
wade you a better wife than you would have 
bad in ine.” 


you come 


“I don’t say she hasn't,” he returned | long way from the old place.’’ 


“Lam notthe man to give up what I 
hold!’ he said, with rage. “Emily Har- 
wich, Tain not ap idiot!” 

“Very well,” she answered, rising. “I 
bavea carriage waiting for me. I shall 
drive tothe neurest magistrate’s, I have 
not seen sister Harriet for so many years 





that I really believe it will not trouLle ine | 


niuch.”’ 

“You can't mean what you say,” he inter- 
posed eagerly. 

“Anything in reason I'll do; but the land 
will be worth to mea good ten thousand 
dollars when put in order.” 

“Then keep the land and pay that sum 
into the Court of Chancery to the benefit of 
(irace Lanyon, 

“You see Lam ready to compromise the 
inatter with you.” 

The man's countenaree fell; his mouth 
worked colvulsively, his clenched hand 
opened and shut again, his white face be- 
tokened the agony of disappointed covetous- 
ness; but he gave in. 

“I will do it,”’ be said, with a great gulp 
in bis throat. 

“But Til have naughtto do with 
cery. 
self.’’ 

‘You ean’t do that; she has disappeared. 
You must tind her, or rather I will find her 
tor vou. 

“Then you will pay that money 
Court, and, as her sole relative, you 
will make an application to the Chancellor 
to be appointed her guardian. No one can 
withstand your claim, and, when the girl 
is in your legal custody, I will tell you 
what to do next. . 

“Now good-bye. 


1 Chan- 
I'll give the money to the wiaid her- 


You shall hear from 


ine. 


“Give we your address. 


“Two bundred miles away,"’ he answ 
as he e her the back of an old letter. 
In dois this he touched ber hand. The 
touch senta flash into his eyes; but she 
marted back with a look of horror. Ta an. 
the 


an instant in | other instant she had vanished through 
| Goce, ond ho case task to So Nate amare 
e 


ashes. sent a ; aud, 
standing with bis hande he 
gazed ut the chair where she had sat, ’ 
nan dazed by soine dreadful dream, 


CHAPTER XX. 
W es Lady Brentwyche returned to 





Caermorran, she found a telegram 
froin a awaiting her. 

It simply said that no one had arrived 
oan aes nderby except his servants and 
ebild. 

So Grace was not with him—and yet be 
had gone to London, 

From this Lady Brentwyche drew the 
conclusion that he was as ignorant as her. 
self of Grace's place of refuge. 

Had he known it, he would have gone 
straight thither, and not to London, a fact 
that he still hoped to find her at the address 
— him. ted in thi, b 

isappoin nt @ would imagin 
that he had been deceived, and his anger 
would be dangerous, 

This thought roused all Lady Brent. 
wyche’s fears, and she resolved to follow 
him to London at once. 

It was quite possible that Grace herself 
had gone thither. 

She might have changed at Exeter and 
traveled by the Southwestern, in which 
case she had arrived at Waterloo,and hence 
Delgado had — her. 

The idea took such strong possession of 
Lady Brentwyche’s mind that she soon 
looked on it as fact, and was in a fever of 
haste to act upon it. 

She was bitterly angry with herself for 
not having guarded against this mistake, 
and through all the hurry of ber thoughts 
and the vexation of them she lost her usual 
clearness, and missed the truth that Grace 
had mistrusted her, and had warned her 
lover that she had done so, 

Ignorant of the letter sent to him, Lad 
Brentwyche fancied that Grace,in her child- 
ish simplicity, had failed only tocarry out 
her journey safely, and would be easily 
found at some inn near Waterloo Station. 

She imagined also that she had succeeded 
in impressing ber mind with so much ter- 
ror that she would not dare in any way to 
coummiunicate with ber lover; hence no sus- 
picion of a letter having been sent to him 
aed is oti «i 

Delgado, still with a limp in his gait, met 
her and Lady Anne at Puddinuton.end they 
drove on together to the furnished house 
Lady Breutwyche had hired in Curzon 
street. 

She possessed a jointure house in London, 
but she let it, whenever that was possible 
as she prererred Paris, where she was wel, 
received, to London, where she was looked 
on by the best society as a doubtful person- 
axe, and where the best houses were closed 
to her. 

By most people who received her she was 
considered a Russian, and always spoken of 
as the Russian Countess who had married 
Lord Brentwyche. 

It was only those few who were well up 
in Russian pedigrees, and who knew the 
Russian Court, that were acquainted with 
the fact she was not of Russian birth. 

Even those were scarcely aware that she 
was an Englishwoman. 

Her English did not betray the truth, for 
Poles and Russians, when they learn a lan- 
guage, learn it thoroughly,and have the art 
of speaking it like a native; so her power of 
doing so was not considered surprising. 

Moreover, questions were net often asked 
about Lady Brentwyche, for she never 
pushed herself into places where she was 
not wanted, and, as she was well received 
by certain Russians ot high rank in London 
people who knew her took it for gran 
that she was as orthodox as her neighbors. 

Aimong those who were not very friendly 
were her late husband's relatives, always 
excepting the Marquis of Tosslande, Lady 
Anne's father, who bad married Lord 
Brentwyche's only sister. 

This nobleman was so impecunious, and 
so injudicious in bis inanner of living upon 
his wits, that his sayings and doings were 
quite a fortune for the ‘souciety’’ papers, 
which made a free use of his name as 4 peg 
on which to hang queer stories, 

Long ago, when his wife was still Hiving 
Lord Brentwyche, for his sister’s sake, bad 
endeavored to set his affairs in order, and 
secure at least a moderate income Jor hiim- 
self and family. . 

All such efforts were useless; the man 
had a talent for misfortune, and fell into 
ruin as easily and lightly as a withered leaf 
drops to the ground. 

And so gradually he was given up by 8 
succession of friends and relatives, and eft 
fiually to follow his natural bent and gravl- 
tate towards the lowest stage of impecunl 
Osity. 

When this was reached, he still seemed 
perfectly happy, and by some wonderful 
providence was always able to take his 
pleasure as usual, and leave his duties un- 


| perlormed with an uniailing and serene 


into 


carelessness, which kept him in excellent 
health and spirits. 

But, betore he had 
to this form, his wife died of sorrow av 
grief, and at her dying request her brother 
took bis two children to his own home. 

Then the creditors took the estates, an 
Lord Tosslande was left alone to enjoy bin 
self. ° 

Thus it happened that his daughter Lady 
Anne Soulis was brought up with her 


uite shaped bis life 


| cousin Lady Ada Avilou, and at her uncle’ 
I suppose it is a | coat she was lett inthe hands of his seov® 
iW : 
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id have been difficult for her to 

on py ee with any other near relative, 

r her father led a scruinbliug, rambling 

life at Continental hotels, and r broth r 
Lord Suvulis wus lu Loe ariny. 

He bad an allowance from the Tosslande 
estate, while Anne, under her mother's set- 
tlement, px three hundred a year. 

This income, stall though it was, saved 
her from a world of petty miseries, which 


would have fallen to ber lot had she been | 


dependent for money on her aunt Lady 
Brentwyche. 


As it was, they were excellent friends, for | 


e’s equable temperament, her simple, 
oat kindly nature, and above all hes 
faith in all things good, were qualities which 
her aunt felt and app ° 

Tne helped her to live her painful, 
hazardous life; it wasan inexpressible com- 
fort to know that one person near ber al- 
wavs looked and spoke truly. 

She could trust Anne, and that trust was 
a breath of life to her. 

It she lived in an atmosphere of sus- 
picion, and all the four winds snook terrors 
on ver, yet with Anne she felt safe. 

Truth sat on her lips and shone in her 
eves; and Anne believed in her, and 
thought no evil of her. 

This alone was # blessing of infinite 
value. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


The Doctor’s Cure. 








BY CO. J. R. 





T was an odd piece of business all round, 
and Iamtheonly person who knows 
all about it. 

‘o be sure, you may say there was the 
lawyer who drew up the will, but he did 
not know the motive; and as for Mrs. Ger- 
mond herself, she was the inost mystified of 
all, 

How I have laughed to myself to hear 
her, for she was quite confidential with 
me. 

“Why, doctor,” she would say, “I never 
saw old Mrs. Bryant in my life. 

“I had heard of her, but never until I 
came to Merton. 

“Tt is the strangest tLing.”’ 

Mrs. Germond was nota native of Mer- 
ton, but came there with an invalid hus- 
hand and two iwnites of children for country 
wir. 

I, being the only physician, was soon 
called in to see Mr. Gerinond, who was 
slowly dying of consuinption;apd had been 
sent from a heege city to try to keep the 
feeble spark of life aglow by country air 
and diet. 

Mrs. Germond was a splendid musician, 
and had obtained the position of organist in 
our church from letters of introduction to 
sone of ourleading members. «+ 

Jn the saine way she started a class of 
scholars amongst our wealthy — and 
was thus able to a her family with 
comfort, if not very luxuriously. 

It was not long before iny hegre in- 
terest was as inuci given to Mrs. Gerinond 
ay to my actual patient, and with far greater 
concern, because in her case recovery was 

ible, while with her husband we could 
do no more than smooth his passage to the 
grave. 

She wasaslender dclicate looking wo- 
ian, refined in munner, gentle and pleas- 
aut, and with the most cheerful face to meet 
troubles I ever saw. 

She was not pretty, but her smile was like 
sunshine and her yoice always sweet and 
soft. 

Yet, with all this sunny brightness, 
sweet even temper, and gentle care for 
the iuvalid, Mrs. Gerincnd was one of those 
quiet inartyrs who bear the ill attendant 
upon overwork and inental strain unflinch- 


ingly 

vainly tried to make her save herself. 
Her watchword was duty, and her will 

overcaine her weak ness, 


“Well, no, not entirely, but it is bear- 


able.”’ 
And so l come to my m rious | ° 
| I had inany times tol a ae. 
| if she would give up her scholars and obey 
ine smpllchiy ur six months she would be 
well. 
And at lust I did what we of the healin 
ey aoe A paey from doing, I tol 
| her she did not she inust pare 
break down hopelessly. - r 
| “But see,’’ pleaded, “how often I 
| break down and yet get up again. 
| “I cannot give up my work and see my 
| children starve.” 





ban could 1] say? 

u upon her the necessity of 
rest, pl before her the danger in which 
she stood, and I was powerless to do more. 

It was just at this tiine that Mrs. Bryant, 
the owner of half Merton, and heiress to 
three tortunes—her father's, her mother's, 
and her husband's—was taken dangerously 

She was one of m lents of cou but 
she had but asldemt calles upon pana 
fessional services, having car ed her eighty 
years of life almost without pain or dis 
ease, 

Her illness was fatal from the first, but 
she had but little suffering,and her cheerful- 
ness was wonderful. 

Many al talk we had when I had fin- 
ished my professional visits, and in one of 
these she suid to me— 

“Tell me of some charity for Merton to 
which I can leave a portion of my 
wealth, 

‘*My husband’s money I have left to his 
relatives, but I have nct one living who can 
claim me as related to him. 

“T stand alone,and I have dis of my 
own property in benefits to public institu- 
tions. 

‘But I should like to do some other good 
here. 

“You know so many of our poor peo- 


ple. 

“Tell me where sinali sums, sa five 
—. each,can be distribu to do most 

With much discussion we made out a list, 
and then she said— 

““T have still fifteen thousand for Mer- 
ton.”’ 


Like an inspiration came to me the thought 
of the precious life that money, humanly 
speaking, would save. - 

The income of filteen thousand would 
give Mrs. Germond a support, enable her 
to devote herself to her children, to be the 
good angel of many a poor home, and yet 
to rest from the monotonous labor that was 
wearing out her strength and depriving her 
of her power of usefulness. 

It was a bold thing to do,and Mrs. Bryant 
looked rather stunned at the audacity of my 
proposal; but I asked her to leave the 
inoney, {n one sum, to a total stranger who 
was not an object of charity. 

‘*But you tell me she earns a confortable 
support,’ she said. 

“At the priceof her life.” 

“Tt is such a strange thing to do, to leave 
so large a sum to an entire stranger.”’ 

“Ah,” Isaid, “if it were only done 
oftener. 

“If the millionaires who leave immense 
suins to charities to be doled out in teinpor- 
ary relief, would sometimes look out for a 
few of the hard-working individuals who 
are Struggling beyond their strength, and 
— thein asum to insure an income tor 

ife.’’ 

It was one of my hobbies, this suflering 
of what may be called ‘genteel poverty’ — 
the class tou proud to ask tor help while 
brain or hand ean work, and yet unfitted to 
meet the rough blasts of poverty—and I 
used all iny eloquence. 

Still Mrs. Bryant seeined to be uncon- 
vineed when I lett her. 

“Tt was such an odd thing ® do,”’ 

“Itis an odd thing to do,’ I said; “but it 
will restore a useful life to health and 
strength, save a mother to two children,and 
1 tirmly believe, do more good than the 
same money will do split up inw sinall 
charities, or distributed in public institu- 





Prostrate one day with the agonizing 
headaches of physical exhaustion, she was | 
out the next, busy with her scholars, or up | 
all night tending her husband. 

When he died she lay for days entirely | 

sive, all energy gone for the time ;_ her | 

eurt crushed with grief, her frame for | 
once without the ruling power to rouse it to | 
action. 

But she was not a woman to let such grief | 
overcome her manifest duty, and imother- | 
love caine to rouse her. 

Once more the dreary treadmill began to | 
wear her boay, now still Jess fitted for its | 
burdens, and I could only help her to tem- 
porary reliet and strength, knowing that , 
perfect rest would restore to its natural ; 
strength oneof the most perfect organiza- 
tions I ever saw. 

Ah,how I longed for money in those days 
when I watched Mrs, Germond treading 4 
path I knew must end in death,without the 
power to stop her. 

For her children, as for her husband, she | 
tolled unceasingly, und while her home | 
duties were so engrossing, she never turned 
from the calls of humanity or charity. 

Many a dying bed,where poverty wore its 
darkest frown, was soothed by ber geutle 
presence. 

Many a dainty dish caine froin her bands 
© those poorer than herself. 

It was impossible for ine to avoid know- 

ng all this, as the invalids of Merton had 

HO physician Dut enyself, but it wasin vain 

. irged Mrs. Gerusoud to spare her- 
One would think 1 was sick,’’she would 

sy © me, “when I only have acough that 

ave, bad for years, and sometimes neu- 

“Are you ever free from pain?” 


tions.”’ 

Whenold Mrs. Bryant died, 1 had gone 
to attend the funeral of my son's wife, and 
I was absent two weeks, a brother practi- 
tioner from Hilton, ten miles distant frou 
Merton, taking my place. 

On my return, In giving me an account 
of his visits, he nade no mention of Mrs. 
Germond, and I found that be had not been 
called in to see her. 

I knew that she was not fond of strange 
faces, and concluded that she had perterred 
to trust to her own judyineut, if suffering, 
until uy return. 

But one of m 
cottage, where 
ot bewildered excitement. 

“Doctor,” she said, “you have often 
proinised ine perfect health if T would give 
upimy scholars and obey you iuplicity. 
Can you still promise that?’ 

“[ think i ean, under Providence,” 

“Issue your orders then. 

“My scholars are already warned to get a 
new teacher. 

“Tiagine,doctor, Mrs. Bryant has left me 
fifteen thousand dollars, 

“[ never saw her, 

“And the incoine is to be paid regularly 
from the date of her death,until the estate 
is settled, wven the capital will be at my 


disposal. 

“Why, you d not “Kk balf so astonish- 
ed as [ 

Brought thus t senses, I put on an 
expression of surpise ; and [I think the 
pleasure was already visiiie. 


I lost no time in sending my patient, for 
the winter, to a softer climate than our vil- 


| Jaze, with most explicit directions for her | 


| daily life, 





first calls was at the little | 
found iny friend in @ state | 


7 


And the ay eng a my hopes. 

In the spring Mra. Germend retarned to 
Merton without one dangerous ni pee 
with her sott eyes bright with health, an 
herslender forin strengthened and vigur- 
ous. 

There is notin all Merton a more useful 
i woman than my former patient, 
and if Mrs. Bryant could see the many acts 


ot gentle humanity that came from the little | 
cottage, she night still think her legacy 
to a stranger was, after all, only another | 


form of distributing the money in smaller 
char 





A Famous LETTER. — A_ remarkable 
Irishman was Sir Boyle Roche, but most 
remarkable tor inaking unintentional contri 
dictions in language or “bulls” as they are 
called. One of his greatest efforts is the 
following letter. 


“DEAR Sir.—Having now a little 
and guiet, I sit down to infroin you of the 
bustle and confusion we are in from the 
bloodthirsty rebels,manyv of whom are now 
killed and dispersed. Weare in a pretty 
ness, and can get nothing to eat and no 
wine to drink except whiskey. When we 
sit down to dinner we are obliged to keep 
both hands armed. While I write this let 
ter I have my sword in one hand and my 

istol in theother. I concluded from the 
exginiing that this would be the end; ahd 
I ain right, for it is not over yet. At pres 
entthere are such goings on that every- 
thing isat a stand still. I should have an- 
swered your letter a fortnight ago; but I 
only received it this inorning—indeed, bard- 
ly a mail arrives safe without being robbed. 
No longer ago than yesterday the mail- 
coach from Dublin was robbed near this 
town, the bags had been very judiciously 
left bebind, for fear of accidents, and by 
great good juck there was nobody in the 
coach except two outside passengers, who 
had nothing for the thieves to take. Last 
Thursday an alarin was given thata gang of 
rebels in full retreat from Drogheda were 
advancing under tho French standard ; but 
they had no colors, nor any drums except 
bagpipes. Immediately every man in the 
place, including woinen and children, ran 
out to meet them. We soon found our 
force a great deal too little, and were tar 
too near to think of retreating. Death was 
in every face, and to it we went. By the 
time half our party were killed we began 
to beall alive. Fortunately, the rebels had 
no guns = pistols, cutlasses and pikes, 
and we had plenty of inuskets and auunu- 
nition. We put thern all to the sword; not 
a soul of them escaped, except sumo that 
were drowned in an adjoining bog. In fact, 
in a short time, nothing was heard but +i- 
lenee. Their uniforins were all different— 
chietly green. Afterthe action was over we 
weut to ruinmage their cainp. All we 
found was a few pikes without heads, a 
parcel of emnpty bottles filled with water, 
and a bundle of blank French cominissions 
filled up with Irish names. Troops are now 
stationed round,which exactly squares with 
iny ideas of security. Adieu. I have only 
time to add that Iam yours in haste. 

B. R. 

“P.8.—If you do not receive this, of 
course it must have been iniscurried ; there- 
tore I beg you write and let me know.” 

ee 

Tuk Ilongey Bee.—Nowhere in the work- 
ing of natural law inthe lower orders do 
we see more wonderful exhibitions of in- 
stinct, nearly approaching to intelligence, 
than in the common honey-bee. This little 
creature is truly “fearfully and wonderfully 
made.’’ Take, for instance, the feet of the 
common working bee; they exbibit at one 
and the saine time a basket, a brush, and a 
vair of pincers. One of the articles, indeed, 
is & brush of extreme fineness, the hairs of 
which, arranged in syiminetrical rows, are 
only to be seen with the microscope; with 
this brush, of tairy delicacy, the bee contin- 
ually brushes its velvet robe to remove the 
pollen dust with which it becomes loaded 
while rifling the flowers and sucking 4 
their nectar. Another article, which is ho 
lowed like a spoon, receives all the glean- 
ings which the insects carries to the hive; it 
is a pannier for provisions. Finally by open- 
ing them one upon another, by uneans of a 
hinge, these two pieces becoine a pair of 
pincers, which render iinportant service in 
the construction of the combs, and itis with 
thein that the bee lays hold of the se:nicir- 
cles of wax below its abdomen, and carrics 
thein to its inouth. 

The mechanisin of the sting is no less ex- 
traordinary. This weapon consists of a 
sheath inclosing two needle-shaped darts 
ot exceeding fineness placed side bv side. 
Toward the point they are armed with min- 
ute teeth like those of a saw, whence it 
happens that the bee is sometimes unable 
to withdraw this little javelin froin the ene- 
iny it has pierced, for 80 powerful is the imn- 
petus of the sting that it will pierce even 
the thick human skin the twelfth of an inch 
deep. When the sting makes the wound, 
the acrid poison is squeezed in trom the bag 
near its base, the structure and process be- 
ing nearly identical with those of the pois 
on fangs of serpents. Only the female and 
the neuters of working bees have these for- 
inidable weapons, the males or drones be- 
ing defenceless. 

ee 

PUNCTUALITY requires no under exer- 

tion, and its influence is a most salutary one. 


Its cultivation seeins the most jinportant us 
wo witness the deleterious influenc f 
dilatoriness in habit, the e effect 
none deny Better late than 
trausforined into “better never lat« is all 


excelient imaxiin. 
a ee aS 
Tag fasbion of tracing the veins with 
bluo paste is gaining favor in London. 





_ Bric-a-Brac. 


Tue NactTitus.—The art of sailing is 
| merely an imitation of the nautilus. There 
| are thirty species; some so large that drink- 
ing Cups are nade of their shelis, The tsh 
| is independent of the shell. In sailing it 
| stretches out two of its aris, which bold up 
& membrane wa sail; and with two other 
aruis und its tail, rows and steers. 


WHALeEs.—A single stroke with the tall 
| of a whale will cut a bout in two; and they 
move inthe sea above a mile a minute. 
The females are most affectionate w their 
young; and when assailed and wounded by 
the avaricious monsters who frequent these 
seas their care of their young ones often 
draws tears froin Yared eye-witness who is 
not capable of inidnight murder. 


NoTEs IN SCOTLAN D.— Two centuries ago 
in the Highlands of Scotland, to ask for @ 
receipt or promissory note was thought an 
insult. If parties bad business matters to 
trausact, they stepped into the uir, fixed 
their eyes upon the heavens, and each re- 
peated his obligation without mortal witness. 
A mark was then carved on some rock or 
tree by as areinembrance of the compact. 
Such a thing as breach of contract was rarely 
met with, so highly did the people regard 
their honor. 

FLAGs or Truce.—The rase of hoistingsa 
flag of truce to give time for evacuation is 
not without pre. The saine ruse bas 
often been played in war, and Napoleon LI. 
won a battle during the Italian campaign of 
1796, which first inade him known as agreat 
general. His ariny was ina position which 
alinost certainly would havo been fatal to 
it. Hesenta flag of truce tothe Austrian 








| 


general, and during the negotiations, which 
he never intended to succeed, drew his 
forces out of their position. 


A QUEER CuRE.—About a quarter of a 
century ago froys were very generally used 
in Sootiand as certain cure for consumption 
the hapless patient being expected to swal- 
low the horrible cold inorsel alive on an 
eiupty stoinach, and before breakfast. The 
reinedy must have been wuch more horri- 
ble than the disease, for it gradually died 
out, and now frogs are only administered to 
horses and cows in very reinote country dis- 
tricts, and for the cure of certain ‘spells’ 
which may have been cast upon thein. 

Paris. —The suburbs of Paris are noted 
for their beauty. Many handsome resi- 
dences are situated there because of the 
healthtulness and grandeur of the country. 
The city itself is situated on the Seine River; 
its circurnference is fifteen miles. Viewed 
from an eminence the form of the city Is 
nearly circular. Thereareinore than 2,200, 
000 inbabitants, 1,350 streets, 204 covered 
avenues, 30 boulevards, 100 public establish- 
ments, 65 barriers, 28 bridges and 38 quays. 
Two islands are formed in the Seine, }le dela 
Citeand lle St. Louis, and itssides are lined 
by thirty quays, 

Tun Use or Toapvs.—Toads have been 
used by the entomologists for the aoquist- 
tion of minute nocturnal insects difficult to 
catch. A number were turned out at night 
in a district where a rare or desired insect ts 
known to exist. In the morning the re 
tiles were captured, and elther deprived of 
their spoils by alittle gentle pressure or 
killed and ransucked. If they could also 
be nade subservient to anatomical sclence 
by providing our cabinets with osteological 
preparations of the minute vertebrates so 
diMcult toset up, the poor ampbiblans 
would prove of greater value to students 
than if they scale wore that mythic pre 
cious jewel in their heads which the exiled 
duke aseribed to therm. 

Ovuv Customs.—Some curious old cus 
tous are still Observed in London on Good 
Friday. By the will of Peter Syimonda, 
made in the year 1568, sixty of the youngest 
boys in Christ's Hfospital receive after 
divine servieo on Good Friday morning to 
Allballows Church, Loinbard street, a new 
penny anda bag ef raisins. On April 7, 
alter awkerinon by the Prebendary, the re- 


| quirements of the will were, for tho 28%h 


time, carriod out. At St. Bartholotnew's 
the Great, West Sinithtield, twenty one 
widows visited an ancient tomb in the 
churchyard, and each picked up a new aix- 
pence. Though the name of the benefac- 
tress has been lost the gift has been observ- 
ed every Good Friday morning for the last 
400 years. 

THE GREAT 4ST PYRAMID.—The greateat 
pyramid is that of Cheops, one of the three 
pyramids forining the Meinphis group, situ. 
ated on a plateau about 137 feet above the 
level ofthe highest risein the Nile. Iu 
dimensions have been reduced by the re- 
inoval of the other portions to furnish stone 
for the city of Cairo. [ts inasonry consisted 
originally of 99,025,000 cubic fect and still 
amounts to 82,111,000 feet. Tho present 
vertical height is 400 feet against 479 feet 
originally, and the present length of the 
sides is 746 teet against 764 feet originally. 
The total weight of the stone is estimated ut 
6,326,000 tons. The only entrance is on the 
north face, 49 feet above the base, and about 





24 feet eust of the central line. The passage 
way is only 3 fect 11 inches high and 3 feet 
514 inches wide. It lewis downa slope a 
distance of 320 feet 10 inelies to the sepul- 
chral chainber and bevond this 52 feet f in- 
ches into the rock. Itis supposed that it 
was intended to excavate unother chamber 


itthe end of this js e. The we pulehral 

chamber is 46 feet | ny by YZ feetin width, 

und its height is 11 feet 4 ve this 
‘1 ! r ' me rai s - 

Lia it | AM cacr er mar 

phasus found in the pyramid was in one 

of the upper apartinents known as the 

| King’s Chamber. It is of red granite and at 


| one Line Contained) the inuimmimy of the 
| King, which disappeared when the pyramids 
| wore tirst opened aud plundered. 
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I had a dream that was 60 beautiful ! 
The Heaven's golden portals opened wide, 

And all the space was flied with light and bliss, 
Seraphic songs arose with wondrous charms: 

I sough* their eweetness In thy clinging Kiss, 
And knew my Heaven in thy circling arms! 


' 


I had a dream that was 60 beautiful ! | 
The ‘“jate ajar’ showed me an angel home, 
Where perfect peace and holy joy abound, 
While purest love pervaded every part 
My **holiest hoty’’ in thy soul I found, 
And love most earnest in thy faithful heart. 


THE BROKEN RING. 


OF ** FROM GLOOM TO 
“WEAKER THAN 
ETC., ETC. 





BY THE AUTHOR 
SUNLIONT,”’ 
A WOMAN,” 


CHAPTER XXXIL 


WO more weeks passed, and by that 
time Martin Ray bad grown warinly at- | 
tached to the man whoin he would call | 

“young Glen.” 

Martin himself was ill—bis health was 
fast failing; and he clung to this younger | 
man, so full of health, strength, and vitali- | 
ity—only a chance acquaintance, but one of 





the few ties that bound him to the outer | 
world. 
Men had forgotten him; he said bitterly 


that they had not even waited until he was 
dead. 

Now that his health and strength had left 
him, now that bis grand sonorous voice | 
could no longer declaiun its inagnifieent de- 
nunciations, now that the inner fire had 
burned out, andin the sunken eyes the | 
light of enthusiasin shone no more, he was | 
forgotten by the {thousands whom he 
had led; notone cared what had become of 
him, and, but for the faithful love and ser- 
vices of his daughter, he must have 
died, 

In these days much of his pride had left 
him, and there were times when his eves 
ached for one glimpse of Leah. 

Then, sitting moodily watching the sea, 
he would ask himself it he had really curs- | 
ed her, and if Heaven had beard his evil 
wish, 

One day Sir Basil, coming earlier than 
usual in morning, found him sitting by the 
ivy covered wall, his face buried in his 
hands. 

When he raised it to greet him, the Baro- 
net saw plainly the traces of tears, 

As usual, Martin was cynicai, even about 
hituself, 

“Tama very rueful looking patriot: this 
morning,’ he said. 

“[Thave been ill 
alone,.”’ 

Sir Basil glanoed round. 

‘“*Where is Miss Ray?" be asked. 

“My daughter is always busied about 
something or other; she bas not much time 
to give to ine. 

“Tt was different once." 

Sir Basil felt indignant. 

He knew that, no matter where Hettie | 
might be, she was working for him and tor 
no one else, 

“I think,” he said quietly, 
Ray gives you all her tine. 

“TL bave never seen a daughter so de- 
voted.”’ 

“She is very good,’’ he allowed; and then 
he added abruptly — 

“T had another daughter once.” 

Itseemed as though some irresistible 
power forced him to talk of Leah. 

It was the first time he had spoken of her 
since the day she had left) him, and, like 
pent-up water suddenly let loose, his 
thoughts and feelings at once found vent. 

He rose from his seat and = stretched his 
aris out toward the great heaving ocean. 

“T have never pretended to be what peo- 
ple call tender-hearted, but’ my love for 
that girl was deeper than the sea—deeper 
and wider than vonder seal” 

Sir Basil thought to himself that he look- 
ed like one of the grand heroes of old, with 
his tall figure and massive head, his) arms 
outstretched in appealing despair. 

“T made two idols,” he continued, 

“The tirst was mny wife—she died; the 
Other was iny dauyhter.”’ 

“Did she die also?’ asked Sir Basil pity- 
ingly. 

“No; she is worse than dead—a thousand 
times worse than dead. 

“It Lecould weep over some green grave 
containing ber [ should be happier.”’ 

“Not dead?" said Sir Basil, wonder- 
ingly. 

*No; she deserted me: she cast ime off, 
much as you would throw away your old 
gloves, 

*T swore that I would never mention her 
name; but, if [do not speak my heart will 
break. 

“I have thought of her all night against 
my will—quite against my will.’ 

“It isonly natural that you should think 
of her,’’ rejoined the Baronet. 

“No; you do not know what she did. 

“T had these two daughters, Hettie and— 
another. 





all night, and I am 


‘that Miss 





“Hettie is a loving gentle girl; the 
other was a genius, a bright, beautiful, 
gifted girl, who would have been a pro- 


phetess ainongst the people. 
‘“*My heart was wrapped up in ber. 
‘‘People say that a father should inake no 
difference inthe love that he bears his 
children. 
“How can he help it? | 
“To me one was asa magnificent imper- | 


| eves! 
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ial eagle, the other like a gentle white 
dove. 

“I loved the eagle best. 

“] wanted to make her a heroine, to teach 


her to go amongst the people, to teach as I | 


had taught. ; 
“She was so beautiful, so full of fire and 
spirit, a grand soul shining in her beautiful 


7: 
“7 told her what I wanted. 
*“*] asked her for her life's service. 


“What is the service of alife when one 


| loves a cause ? 


“On the very day I unfolded my plans to 
her a stranger come amongst us—a man re- 
lated to my wife. 

“He was rich—bah, how I hate ‘to speak 


' 


| 


of him!-—and he wanted to adopt my ebil- | 


dren. 

“I refused his offer; he appealed to 
thein. 

“Ah, Heaven, when I think of the 
scene ! 


“She, the daughter whom I loved best, 
left me, and went up tw him, this stranger, 
and clung to him. 

“ “Take ine away,’ she cried. 

“I have been praying to Heaven to 


send me a deliver from this furnace of 
fire.’ 

“She went with him, and I cursed 
her.”’ 


As he finished speaking, Martin Ray's 


, hand tell nerveless to his side,his gray head 
| drooped upon his breast. 


“And the other—Hettie—what did she 


do?’ 


“Ah, good, faithful Hettie! She come to | 


me, 
“*T see the picture now, Glen. 
“She put ber arins around my neck, and 
said — 
“*T will love you and serve you and be 


| true to you until 1 die.’ 


“And so we four stood looking at each 


| other. 


“Then the other two went away. 

“Hettie and I have been alone ever since; 
we have never uttered her sister's name 
since the day she left us, and we never 
whall. 

“If Hettie ever breathed it, I would send 
her from ime. 

“Yet to-day I grieve that I cursed my 
eldest child. 

“What do you think,’ added Martin, af- 
ter ashort pause, “of the choice my daugh- 
ters made?" 

“T think Miss Hettie one of the most de- 
voted, most unselfish yirls in the world,” 
answered the Baronct. 

“And what do you think of the other? ” 
asked Martin Ray. 

“What can I think ?”’’ said Sir Basil. 

“What could any man think of a girl who 
deserts her own fatherand clings to a 
stranger ?’’ 

“You condetnn her then?’ questioned 
Martin Ray eagerly. 

“Itis not my place to judge or con- 
demn, 

“Perhaps she could put the matter ina 
way which would make it appear quite dif- 
ferent; but, so far as TI can see, I should say 
that Miss Hettie was by far the more noble 
of the two. 





“T should think her sister selfish,and cer- | 
tainly wanting in the nobility of character | 


—wanting too in natural affection, if she 
could desert her father and cling to a stran- 
ger.’ 

“TI have never been the same man since,” 
said Martin Ray. 

“IT should hardly have thought that two 
sisters could have differed so greatly,’ re- 
marked Sir Basil, quite unconscious that 
by his own words he was condemning the 
girl he had asked to be his wife. 

“T should like to know,” said Martin Ray, 


with a baggard face, “if curses ever cause 
evil; I should like to know if that proud 
beautiful head will bend under the curse I 
laid upon it?” 

“T hope not,’’ answered Sir Basil. 

Martin turned to him suddenty. 

“Promise ine,”’ he said, “that you will 
not reveal one word of what [ have told 


you. 

“Hettie believes that I have forgotten her 
sister. 

*T wish her still to think so.” 

“I shall never speak of t,’’ promised Sir 
Basil. 

“You may rely upon me.” 

Butas he went home he thought much of 
the story he had just heard. 

Whata strange thing that two sisters 
should ditler so greathy—that one should be 
so noble, so full of sell-sacrificeand that the 
other should leave her father and go away 
with a stranger! . 

He adinired Hettie more than ever. 

“She bas an angelic face and ar angelic 
nature,’’ he said to himself. 

“It is not often that the 
gether.”’ 

Ile remembered the story again when he 
sav’ Leah. 

So perfectly unconscious was he that she 


two poo to- 


| otherwise ; and now he found 
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| Hettie ¥eplied, with a quick bright 


smile. 

“Have I? 

“W bat is it, Miss Hettie?”’ 

“You have given me coinfort by speaking 
so kindly.” ; i 
“It Knew how to give you comfort, 
Sir Basil said quickly, “I would ask for 

nothing better. 

“IT cannot tell you how sorry I am to see 
you so sorely tried. 

” «Tet me lift that heavy tray for you. 

“Those lithe white hands were never 
made for hard work like this.” 

“I think,” she said, smiling through her 
tears, “that you would be amused Ww see 
how much What you call my ‘little white 
hands’ can do between sewing and writ- 
ing. 

nit seems to me they travel 
each day.” 

Sir Basil stood by quite helpless, 

He saw how anxiousand distressed Het- 
tie was, and he thought with bitterness of 
the sister who had left her. 

Something of what filled his heart was 
shown in tismanner, and in some vague 
way they understood each other. 

Sir Basil did not stay long ; but when he 
bade Hettie farewell something was in each 
face which had never been there before, 
some new feeling stirred each heart. j 

They said good night hurriedly with 
averted faces; but in Hettie’s heart there 
was a thrill of souething like new life, and 
in Sir Basil's a strange tumultuous happi- 
ness that he hardly understood. 

Leah wondered more than ever at the 
preoccupied manner ot her lover. 

Was he thinking of her? 

Was it the future that troubled him? 

Was he dreaming of politics ? 

The last thing in this world that she 
would have suspected was that he Was 
thinking of her long-lost sister. 


many tiles 


CHAPTER XX XIII. 


fYPVALE time came when Sir Basil Carlton 
stood face to face with the knowledge 
of his own secret, when he said to him- 
sulf that,if marriages were made in Heaven, 
Hettie was the one woman intended for 
him, thatshe was the only woman in this 
world he could ever love. 

She stood out quite distinct and clear to 
him. 

He knew that at last he had met the love 
that was his doom, that he—Sir Basil Carl- 
ton, engaged to marry the great heiress 
Leah Hatton—ioved with his whole heart 
Hettie Ray, the daughter of a man who 
seemed to be hated and despised amcngst 
the class of which he himself was a promi- 
nent member. 

That Hettie was poor and unknown, that 
she was the daughter of such a father, he 
eared nothing. 

If he had been free, he would have plead- 
ed his suit, he would have taken her in his 
arms and never let her go until she had 
promised to be his wife. 

As it was, knowing that he loved her, he 
must look upon her face only once again, 
and then it must be to say farewell. 

He imarvelled within himself 
strange fate that nad befallen him. 

The woman who loved him better than 
her own life was beautiful as a goddess,and 
she would pesto gad husband both inoney 
and lands; yet his heart did not incline to 
her. 

He was grateful to her,fond of her, but he 
did not love her with the love that comes 
but once in life. 

He had not sought his fate; he had been 
alinost asked to marry Leah; so much 
had been said to him that, without being 
absolutely cruel, he could not have done 
that he had 
made himself iniserable for life. 

“T wish,”’ he cried to himself in vain re- 
proach, “that I had not been so impetu- 
cus, bd 

“Tf T had waited but one vear longer !"’ 

He stood face to tace with this one fact at 
last—that wealth, title, fame, grandeur, 
nothing that earth could) give him was of 
anv value unless with it he had the love of 
Hettie Ray. 

He was in despair. 

“Who is it that directs this power we call 
love? he asked hitmselt. 

“Why can T not love the woman I must 
inarry ? 

“Why ean I 
love?” 

Looking forwaed through the possible 
vears of along life, he saw no gleam of 
brightness; there eould be no happiness in 
a future unshared by Hettie Rhy. 

He was not the first man who had stood 
confused and corbarrassed on the threshold 
of life—not the first to go through that ter- 


at the 


not marry the woman I 


ible strugule between duty and inclination 


was the heroine of it that he thought to him, | 


delf how grandly Leah would have acted in 
the circutmstances ; he felt sure that she too 
would have gone to her father’s side and 


have stood by him  agaipst the whole 
| world. 
When he called again at the cottage, 


Martin was very ill, and Hettie in great dis- 


| tress. 


She looked to him more beautiful than 
ever, her blue eyes filled with tears, her 
lovely face filled with sorrow and COIN pas- 
sion. 

He watched her preparing with 
ers all that Martin needed. 

His heart went out to her, as he believed, 
in simple pity. 

It was such a hard life. 

**] wish,’ he said, approaching her, “that 
I could do something for you.” 

“You have done agreat deal for me,’’ 


deft fin 


Irom which no tnan altogether escapes. 

What would he have said or thought had 
he Known the two girls between whom he 
Was So Curiously placed were sisters? 


He thought himself already the sport of | 


fate. 

If he had known the 
have believed Limself cursed by fate. 

Ile began to wonder what Hettie’s feel- 
Ings were, if she cared for him; and then his 
conscience reproached him. 

Hie Knew she did; he had read her love in 
her eves on the night when everything was 
chanyed between them. 

It he were but free! 

It seemed alinost unmanly, but he could 
not help the bitter sob which rose to his 
LI ps, 

He Knew that the present state of things 
nust end, that he must make up his mind 
With respect to some immediate 
action. 


He inust not play with fire, he must not | 


| dally with temptation, he must decide at 
{ once which way honor lay. 


truth, he would | 


course of | 





| The same evening, after dinner, the 

Duchess that they should Spend 
an bour in the re lery, which ran 
half round the house and was one of the 
most magnificent parts of it. 

The Dene collection of pictures was con. 
sidered one of the finest in England. 

The Duchess satin a lounging chair of 
crimson velvet, wasching the pretty groups 
scattered about; but there were two amon 
the — upon whom her eyes chiefly 
"One wana tall ful girl d 

One was a graceful girl dra i 
estamber kalf covered with a __ 
diamonds shone on her dark head, on her 
white breast, and on her beautiful 
arms. 

She carried a fan gittoring with jewels 
and made of paleamber plumes; her dress 
was cut after the fashion of an old Venetian 
picture, ahd with the diamonds at ber breast 
were sone scarlet passion-tlowers, 

She formed a perfect picture; and so 
many of the gentlemen seeied to think, tor 
they haun her like shadows, 

Shadows too they were to her, for she saw 
only Sir Basil; her eyes never lingered 
with interest on any one else. 

She had been walking up and down what 
was called the south gallery with Sir Basil, 
and the Duchess noticed with annoyance 
that, while Leah’s whole soul shone in her 
eyes andtrembled on her lips, he was dis. 
tant and preoccupied. 

‘The man who has won the love of such a 
woman ought to be proud of her,” she 
thought; “but, if I were to express my 
ideas on the subject, I should say that he 
looked bored.”’ ; 

It was true. 

All the brilliancy of Leah's beauty, her 
grace, her wit,the touch of genius which 
mnade her different from others, the very 
“lavishness of the love she gave him, tired 
him. 

Hie knew that the position was pitiable, 
that it was cruel; but be could not help 
it. 

As he walked by her side, the shining 
amber robes and the lightof her diamonds 
contrasted unfavorably with the pale blue 
dress and sweet face of the girl whoin he 
loved so dearly. 

‘*Basil,’’ she said, ‘‘I ain sure you are not 
listening to me; your thoughts are else- 
where. 

“Do you know what Lady Fanny Curtiss 
said about you to day ?”’ 

‘Lady Fanny is so very uncomplimen- 
tary, I hardly care to inquire,”’ laughed Sir 
Basil. 

“She said that you looked like oneof the 
Gunpowder-Plot band—that you wanted 
only a slouch hat, a large cloak, and a_lan- 
tern to ae Pe a pertect conspirator.” 

“What calléd forth Lady Fanny's wit?” 
he asked. 

“You have looked so sad, Basil, during 
the last few days; you have lost all the 
bright, cheery, genial manner which made 
you so—so irresistible.”’ 

“What an expressive word, Leah!’ he 
replied, trying to treat the matter lightly. 

Thev were standing then by a magnifi- 
cent statue of Cleopatra holding the viper 
in her hand. 

The marble face of the unhappy queen 
looked upon thei, 

“Do not laugh at me, Basil,” she said; 
and the passion in her voice awed him. 

She stood quite still and laid her band, as 
though for support, upon the arm of the 
Egyptian queen. 

‘Tell me, dear, is it my fault that you are 
not happy? 

‘‘Have I done anything that has displeas- 
ed vou? 

“You know that I hve only for you, 
Basil. F 

“Is it I who vex you, who grieve you?” 
she asked. 

Her beautiful head drooped nearer to 
hun. 

“My love, iny love,"’ she whis red, “if 
there be a single thing in my daily life that 
does not please you, tell me, and I will 
change it.”’ 

At that moment he wished himself dead ; 
he hated himself because he could not give 
her back love for love. 

“There is nothing in 
changed for the better, 
are perfect. 

“You never either grieve or vex me. 

“I am out of health or spirits,] think," he 
said. F 

She touched with her warin loving li 
the hand that lay near her: but the marble 
Cleopatra was not colder than was bis 
heart. 


S 
weigh it, give judgment upon! ; 
There were two cours: 8 open to him—he 
_ could go to Leah, tell hor his story, and ask 
| for his freedoin, or he could leave Dene an 
never look on Hettie Ray's sweet !ace 
| again. re 

If he d-cided to pursue the formor, © 
knew that it woutd Gb far less cruel were a 
to plunze a knife into Leah’s breast; ~ 
knew that it would kill her more surely 
| than if he bad gone away and lett her long 
before. : 

Was it his duty to consider her first? 

Clearly. ; 

He had asked her to be his wife: 
never dreained that a time would 
when he should love with all the madi 
the passion, the impetuosit y ot youth; bmw 
had fancied in some vague way that 5/5 
gayement would save hiin from it. his 
| Yes—before he thought of himself nes 
| own happiness, he must think of — “ie 
Only a few months since his life ee 

before him bright and calm as a Sut 

sea; he had known but little trouble. 


ou that could be 
ah,’’ he said; you 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
IR BASIL had decided. 
He had tried to think of his case 38 
though it was another's ; he had tried to 
t. 








he had 
come 
1ness, 
he 
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He had youth, wealth—every goed gift, 
in short; now all these were valueless to 
him, because he must renounce the thing 
he loved best. 

Weighing all the circumstances, he did 
not think that he could have called himself 
dishonorable oad he told the whole story to 

ah. 

—— he could not crush her—her whose 
only fault was loving him not wisely, but 
too well. 

She must be his first care, since she was 
his promised wife. 

But, while he was deciding to surrender 
all hope for the future, he deterinined to 
have one more glimpse of paradise, and say 
farewell to Hettie, so that he might take 
with him through all time the memory of 
her words and looks. 

On the morning alter he had cone to this 
decision he told the General that it was very 
probable he should be compelled to return 
to Glen in a few days. 

Business awaited hin: one or two leases 
had fallen in, and there was some adjoining 
property for sale—in fact, there were sev- 
eral important reasons why he must go at 
once. 

“Leah will be very sorry,”’ said Sir Ar- 
thur, whose first thought was always for his 
beloved niece. 

Sir Basil was not the man to do things by 
halves. 

“Why need you linger after Iam gone? 
You can bring Leah back to Brentwood. I 
am sure she will be pleased to be at home 
again, though they inake us very happy 
here. 

“And, Sir Arthur,’’ he continued, deter- 
mined to rivet bis chain at once, ‘when you 
are once nore ut Brentwood, I want to talk 
to you about—about the marriage; it’s time 
something was settled,” 

Sir Arthur laughed quietly, and looked 
pleased. 

“You must talk to Leah about that, Ba- 
sil,’ he said. 

“Yes, will talk to her about it,’’ returned 
the other impetuously. “I don’t see the 
use of this lony delay.” 

“Nor do I,’’ said the General; “I do not 
understand the art of love-makiug, but you 
have both had plenty of time to fully make 
up your minds. You love each other, and 
I do not see what need there is for further 
waiting.” 

How Sir Basil winced at the simple words, 
at the implicit faith,the complete confidence 
and trust reposed in him! 

Whac would this old soldier say if he 
knew that he had given his heart, his love, 
to some one else? 

The same day he told Leah of his inten- 
tion to leave Dene. 

He oftentimes afterward thought of the 
scene. 

She was in the drawing-room, standing 
by the table, turning over the leaves of a 
book, when he went up to her. 

‘Leah,’ be said, gently, “I tind from my 
letters this morning that I inust go back to 
(len. I have some important business to 
attend to at hoine.”’ 

She had been siniling as she looked over 
the engravings; but her face changed as she 
said the words. 

“You are going, Basil,’’ she said—*leav- 
ing us?”’ 

A quiver of pain passed quickly over her 
face, and a wistful expression crept into her 
eyes, 

He thought to himself, if the simple an- 
nouncement of bis departure for a few days 
could cause her so much pain, what would 
have happened had he told her all? He 
could not be cruel to her. 

Hie must take care that she 
suspected the truth. 

He must endeavor vo inake her happy, al- 
though he could never be so. 

How well she loved him, and, oh! 
pity of it! 

‘‘Leah,”’ he said, taking her hand in his, 
“I will not talk to you now. 

“The General told me that you would not 
remain much longer at Dene. 

“You will return to Brentwood in a few 
days, and then you will let me speak to 
you about our marriage ? 

“I want vou to fix a date for it, to tell ine 
when you think it can take place. 


never even 


the 


“Tt seems uncertain, and I awn tired of 
uncertainties.”* 
A look of unutterable relief came over 


her face. 

Ah, Heaven be thanked ! e 

It was of her, of cieir marriage, and their 
future, that be bad been thinking lasely, 
with so yrave a iace. 

A great tearless sob rose to her lips—she 
had been so unhappy about bim, and all 
Without reason; his silence had been caused 
ouly by his anxious thonghts of ber. 

They were alone in the drawing-room. 

She looked up at him, all the love that 
filled her heart shining in ber dark eyes. 
She put one fair ari around bis neck. 








“Basil, | have been so unhappy about | 


you,” she murimured. 

“People said that you looked preoccupied 
and dull. 

“I could see for myself that you were not 
the same; and I wondered if you had ceased 
to love me.” 

“Ceased to love you, Leah!" 


He tried to speak carelessly, but his | 
Whole frame trem vled and his lips grew very | 
| full perfection, but the green earth looked 


pale, 

“Ceased to love you! Leah, tell me what 
you would do if that happened.”’ 

The face raised to his was full of earnest- 
ness and truth. 

“What shouid I do?” 


Phere would be but one th 


she . replied. 
ny on earth ior 


Iné to do, and that would be to die. When 


all that made life worth living was gone, 
how could I live ?”’ 
“Lite is very precious."’ he said, drawing 


yond closer to himself; ‘‘and it is not easy to 





“It would be easy for me,” she declared. 
“I have let all my desires and interests 
merge themselves in yours. I have kept 


back nothing for myself not 
thought of ay hone” ye n even one 
“I know you have not,’’ he said, touched 


nenpoesnit y by the pathos of her voice and 


He carressed the dark masses of hair, and 
the girl's whole face grew radiant at this un- 
expected Indication of his tenderness. 

“Leah,” he went on thoughtfully, “I am. 
the last one to preach on such subjects, but do 
you think it wise for any one, man or wo- 
man, to become so completely engrossed in 
his or her love?" 

‘No, certainly not,” she replied; “I do 
not think it wise; but there are some who 
cannot help it.” 

‘You have given ine your heart, your 
life. Suppose it should be the will ot 
Heaven that I die—what then?” 

“I should die too,” she replied, with a 
look so calm that he saw she would find 
nothing to repine at in such a fate. 

“I have my own ideas about true love,” 
she added ; “and oursis true love, Basil, 
— the portion of it that comes to us in 
this lite is smaller than that which I feel 
assured we shall enjoy the next. And you, 
Basil,’ she asked, looking at him with 
ys | Anes “what should you do if I 


Heaven help him! 

He had hated himself. 

He longed for the power to take herin his 
arms, to whisper loving words to her, to 
kiss her lips, to make her happy; but he 
could not—the tair sweet face with eyes like 
blue hyacinths floated between them. 

“I cannot tell,” he replied. ‘Men are so 
unlike women; even the quality of their 
love is different.”’ 

“One thing, I am sure, would never hap- 
pen; you would never care for any one 
else,’’ she said, with the implicit faith of a 
loving woman. 

He hated himself more than ever as the 
words fell on his ear. 

“You believe in constancy, 
asked. 

“Yes,’’ she said musingly. “I cannot 
imagine anything so terrible as losing you: 
and, even if I lived after such an awful 
calamity, 1 could never care for any one 
save you. No other would have power 
to interest ine. I believe in one love, and 
no more,”’ 

“Ifshe knew !"’ he thought, with a bitter 
sigh. 

*‘Leah,”’ he said, after a few minutes’ si- 
lence, ‘could anything that I might ever do 
make you hate ine ?”’ 

“No,” she replied, ‘nothing. I have 
asked myself that question. If you were 
in a felon's cell to-morrow, I would share 
it with you. I would go to theseaffold with 
you.”’ 

“ “Dear,” he said gently, “that 
love, but it is not a blind love?” 

“Yes,"’ she answered ; “and in this world 
a blind love is best. 

“You have made me very happy, Basil,"’ 
she continued. “During these evenings, 
while you have looked so thoughtful, I have 
watched you anxiously.’ 

“Why did you not tell ine that you were 
troubled ?”’ he asked. 

“I did not like to do so. Although I 
know how inuch you love ime Basil, there 
are times when I feel timid and alinost 
atraid of intruding on you.” 

“] thought,” he said jestingly—only too 
pleased to jest—‘“‘that in perfect love there 
was no fear ?"’ 

“There is fear in every love,” she replied. 
“T must know, for I teel mine so strongly. 
Ah me, I am happy to-day, Basil! In tu- 
ture, when you look thoughtful, I shall say 
to inyself that you are thinking of me.”’ 

She raised her face to his; und, bend down 


is great 


murinured, “IT could 
now, while I 


“My love,’ she 
almost wish to die here and 
am sure that vou love tne.” 

And it would have been well 
she had died. 

The sound of her voice, the clasp of her 
arms, the kiss from her lips, the ueermory of 
her loving words, went with him as he set 


for her if 


out to say farewell to the girl he loved. 
Just that one half-hour from a whole fise- 
time should be his. 

He would take Hettie’s hand look into 
her face, and say ‘Good-bye,"” never to 
meet her more, his first, last, only love; 


Leah ?’’ he | 





| he kissed the loving lips and the tears from | 
| the happy eyes. 


and then the rest of his life should be given | 


to duty. 

It was the close of an autumn afternoon 
when he sought Hettie Ray. 

The light wasdying in anambersky; and 
he walked with swift footsteps up the green 
hill that he would never climb again. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


| choice lett to me. 


“TTIE RAY was watching the ainber | 
| on the ivy-leaves. 


light. 
The king of day was setting in royal 
splendor. 


He had donned new colors this evening ; , 
he had dispensed with crimson and gold, , 


and had surrounded himself with clouds of 
deep amber and purple—kingly colors that, 
falling upon the sea, gave a weird gleain to 
the waters. 

The light of a daffodil sky was there in 


strange under it; a curious glow lay 
the hills, upon the trees and the grass. 
To Hettie’s loving eyes it seemed though 
nature were waiting, and that, when the 
Sul) h ul set, semeth nee W suld happen. The 
lower and lower; the am- 
touch the water's 


upon 


Was SINKINY 
seemed to 


Suni 
ber clouds 


edge. 
' Ties ties waves on the shore came a 


| 


| 


musical inurmur, froin the birds in the 


trees an evening bymin. 
Hettie, in her vld seat by the ivy-covered 


wall, was tranquilly watching the lovely 
scene. 

Her father had fallen asleep. 

He was still very ill, and she was anxious 
about him. 

She had decided that if he were not better 
on the morrow she would call in a doctor. 
She had been up with him all night, and 
she had been hard at work all day; she was 
tired and anxious—yet there was a look of 
weer on her fair face. 

n the midst ofthe gloom andthe dark- 
ness there was aray of light for her—the 
handsome young stranger whom her fa- 
= called “Glen” loved her; she felt sure 
of it. 

She was so shy, 80 modest, so es 
without vanity or coquetry, #0 simple and 
sweet; in her busy life she had had but lit- 
tle time to think of love and lovers, 

Deep in her heart lay a ditn vague knowl- 
ede, half hope, half fear, that some day or 
— this beautiful dreamin would come to 
ner. 

She could not be unhappy while thoughts 
of ‘“dlen" pierced the gloom. 

All the tatigue of the night and the labor 
of the day had been as nothing to her be- 
causo of her thoughts of hiv. 

She did not own to herself that she loved 
him and was ready to give up her unsought; 
but she knew that it he loved her, as she 
had now some reason to believe he did, she 
would be the happiest girl on earth. 

How handsome he was, how noble, how 
good. 

What «a knightly face was his, what. a | 
courtly “gentleman.” | 

And, while she was thinking of him, | 
while the amber clouds rested on the water, | 

| 
| 





he stood suddenly by her side. 

No rose ever blushed more sweetly; her 
whole face changed; her cyes welcomed 
him, and said what her lips could not 
utter. 

“How strange !’’ she said. “I 
thinking of you.” 

He longed to tell her that there was no 
moment, night or day, in which he was not 
thinking of her, but he restrained him- 
self, 


was just | 


He was there to say good-bye. | 

He might wait a few moments. 

He was on the brink; let him pause 
there, let him stand by in silence tor the 
last time and watch the waves breaking on | 
the sands, 

“T was thinking of you,’’ repeated Hettie. 
“I knew that you would come.” 

“TL have amotive in coming,’ he said. | 
“I will tell you presently what it is. Let 
us watch the setting of the sun together.”’ 

He knew that the sun of life would set 
with it; he felt somewhat lik a soldier who, 
condeinned to be shot for some act of in- 
subordination, stands by the side of hisown 
open grave, | 

“When the sun bas set, I shall have told 
her, and I shall have gone too,"’ he said to | 
himself. 

He bent his pale troubled face over the | 
glossy ivy. 

Hettie looked more fair and seraphic than 
ever, feeling sure that he had came to tell | 
her that he loved ber—she had seen itin his | 
face on the previous night. 

Sie folded her white hands, and they 
stood side by side in perpect silence while 
the sun set. 

Asit seemed to touch the water's edge, 
the cloud» turned crimson. 

The change was so quick and so marvel- 
lous, it was as though the restless heaving 
sea was suddenly covered with flame, 

“Look,” eried Hettle—“how beautiful!” 
For with the rose-lights came shadows of the 
richest purple. 

The sun seemed to sink in the water; the 
day was dead. 

Sir Basil turned to her, 
hisown misery at the light on 
fac >. 

“I came to tell you something, Miss Ray,” 
he said. “I know it will interest you. [| 
am going away.” 

He purposely avoided looking at her. 

If he had seen the sudden change in her 
face, the deep anguish, he would not have 
gone at all. 

She made him no answer, for the sim 
ple reason that her lips had suddenly grown 
mule. 

“T have business that) compels 
leave,’ he said, “and Teame to say 
bye to-night.”’ 

“The western wind seemed to grow chill, 
Hettie’s heart was heavy with pain and 
fear. 

He had been so much to her, and her life 
was so cheerless. 

She thought of the happiness that had 
been hers so short a time, and then, with a 
passionate burst of tears, she eried— 

“Do not go away a 

“f mnust,’ he said briefly. 

I must go.”’ 
Hoe saw the fair head bent until 





wondering in 
her fair 


ine to 
good 


“There is no 
it rested 


He was only human, and he could bear 
no more, 

Ile drew closer to her. 

“IHettie,” he said—‘let me call you 
Hettie for the first and last time—tell me, 
why do you shed these tears? Are they for 
me?" 


“J am very sorry you are going,” she 
sobbed. Pae 

“Are you really so grieved as this? 
he asked. “Oh, Hettie, can it be true? 


What ain I to you?) Why should you 
care ?"’ 

“Tt is quite true that you are nothing to 
ine; but you have been kind to in 
life is so fonely 

His heart beat fast with the yr ss f 
his temptation. 

It was stirred toits very depths by her 


fair loveliness, her love, and her bitter tears. 


| He constrained himself with a desperate 
| effort—**Death before dishonor !’’ 


Great 


ee 


drops stood upon his brow and his limbs 
trembled. 

The mad thought came into his mind, if 
but for once he might take in his arma, kiss 
her face, and die! 

“I ain glad to have been able in some 
atnall way to comfort you, Hettie.”’ he said ; 
but the restraint he placed upon himself 
was so great that his voice sounded stern, 
and even harsh. 

“Perhaps,” she said, looking up at him 
through her tears, “‘you will come again? 
You have been interested in my poor father. 
You have enjoyed your visits to our home. 
You seem to bave an enforced occupation 
and to be able to please yourself. You will 
come again, ?"’ 

He could hear how her breath caught at 
every word, 

There was nothing for it but to tell the 
truth, and then she would see that he must 


» 

The autumn wind moaned; all the light 
had gone with the sun; agray shade had 
crept over the sea; the waves rose and fell 
with a mournful wail which was the fore- 
runner of a storm. 

“Hettie, I wil) tell you the truth,"’ he 
said. 

“Strange that there should bea scene like 
this between us—who were strangers some 
weeks since—and you do not even know iny 
name!" 

“No,” she said ; never heard 
“My father always calls you Glen. It is 
singular, but in that first hour that we talk- 
ed together I felt as though I had known 
and trusted you all my life.”’ 

‘T need never tell you my 


‘T have 
it 


name, Het- 


| tie. 


“We must part to-night, and we must 
never meet again. 

“Do not ery, dear. 

“It is harder for me than for you.”’ 

She clung to his arm, still weeping. 

He felt the quick beating of her heart,and 
he stopped yet another minute before he 
said the fatal words which must part them 
for ever. 

He felt in that moment that, if this grief 
of hers were caused by him, he deserved 
uny punishment. 

‘ Hettie, listen to me, dear. 

“Ilow we have drifted into 
but little, whether I have been 
careless mnatters less; the fault 
mine, 

“fT ought to have resisted the first termpta- 
tion. 

“After I had seen youthat first time in 
church, | ought never to have seen you 
again. 

“My sense, iny honor, ny conscience,tell 
me s,"" 

“But why?" she cried in atnazement. “T 
do not understand you. 

“Tell me why.” 

“Because Lam engaged to be married, 


this matters 
blind or 
must be 


| because Iain bound by the most solemn 


pledge! and, because of this promise, I 
Inust go.”’ 

“Why, she said in a faint low voice— 
“why must you go? 

“It it be some one who loves you, and 
some one whom you love very mnuch,surely 


she would be kind,and let you stay,at least, 


while my father is so ill. 

“If he were well, it would all be difter- 
ent.”’ 

‘“Hettie,”’ he said, “I will trust you as I 
have never trusted even my own heart 
yet. 

“I will say to vou what I have never ad- 
mitted even tomy own thoughts, 

“IT—ah, how shall [tell you? My en- 
gagement was less iny own voluntary seek- 
ing than the consequence of — circurn- 


| stances, 


“Tean never explain. 

“T did not understand the nature of the 
power of love—I know nothing of it; but 
she whom | am to marry loves me. 

“Every arrangement is made for our 
marriage; and—oh, Hettie, listen to me !— 
she loves me, and, if we were parted, she 
would die. 

“She could not grieve over itand recover; 
she would die. 

“T iust isarry her; [am bound in hon- 
orand in conscience. 

“Ane let me tell you my 
learned to love you. 

“PT do love you. 

“T may say it for the first and last time in 
my lite. 

“T love you with the whole love of my 
life, with the one love of my manhood, I 
may live many years, but IT shall 
love any other woman. 

“If Heaven helps me, I do my daty ; 
but my bappiness dies in the hour IT leave 
you. Now you see that I must go,.”’ 

Hier head drooped until it lay upon bis 
shoulder, and she whispered somethin 
there—words that were both life and deat 
to hius. 

“Yes, you must go,”’ 
plainly. 

“There is no belp for it; you must go.” 

He wished that he were lying under the 
yray water, dead; the pain seemed greater 
than he could bear. 

Then her soit whispered words came to 
hiitn again. 

“It will be the one dream, the one mem- 
ory of my lite,”’ she said. 

“On the shore of this sweet southern 
I have lived and died. 

“Do many people throw away their lives 
like this ?’’ 


folly. I have 


never 


she said; “I see it 


SOR 


“T cannot tell,”’ he replied drearly, *‘nor 
can I tell why Fate has treated us so 
cruelly. 

“If I had been free when |! t 1, Het 
tie, you are the one woman in the vorld I 
should have chosen to be my wife. 

‘*And I,” she said,in a voice sweeter than 
the cooing of a dove—‘‘I should have loved 

| you.” 
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“Tt seen to me,” wenton Sir Baxi, ‘as can make it worth our while to make an ex- 


though we stoud on either side of an open 
urave. 

“Tiat which divides us is deeper than a 

ve," she said, with « — shudder. “I 
snall neve: hearthe sound of the waves 
n without thinking ot thin.” 

“Nor sball I. A man should be ashained 
to confess cowardice; but I own to you, 
Hotele, I hardly know how to take up the 
burden of life again." 

The sweet whispered 
Strength. 

“We shall pass out of each other's life,” 
she said, “Even that will be better than 
meeting alwayst» suffer pain. Alter to- 
night, we shal! see each olner no more.” 

“It seems bard,’ he cried bitterly setting 
bis tects withthe air of a desperate man, 
“though it is better tor you and better for 
me that it should be seo." 

Then, as he was leaving her tor ever, the 
temptation became too great. 

He clasped his arins round ber and gath- 
ered her to his heart. 

Onee, twice, thrice he kissed her pale 
aweet face, as one kisses the face of the 
best-beloved before the coffin-lid is closed. 
Insilence then he put her away from hii ; 
in silence she sat where he had left ber; and 
he went away over the great dill, which 
rose like ahuge barrier between himself 
and that which was dearest to hit on earth. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


BARBARA GRAHAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘TWICK MARRIED,”’ 
‘MABEL MAY,’ ETC. 


words gave him 








CHAPTER XXIV.—[CoNnTINUVED.} 


H, hem!" said he; “will you favor ine 
with your name?" 
“My name is entirely unknown to 
laine, sir,” she replied. 

“Tt is Barbara Graham; and I 
mention that I have never written 
it Is iny first essay.” 

He contracted his brows once 
Ooughed a sort of doubting, 
cough. 

“Do you know our periodical ?"" he asked; 
“J mean, are you a constant reader?" “I 
ain, sir,’ she replied. 

“Then you have some idea of the kind of 
contributions we want,’ said he. 

“What is the character of 
story?" 

“You can determine that best, sir, trom a 

rusal,’’ replied Barbara, 

“If it should suit you, 1 should wish to 
become a regular contributor.” 

A yleain of sunshine strayed over the ed- 
itor’s countenance, and he answered with 
more graclousiess than before, 


should 
before ; 


nore, and 
constrained 


your 


| 





ception in your favor, we may perhaps do 
#0, on the ieoduion that you say nothing 
about it. 

“It must not be known beyond ourselves 
reinem ber." 

“I am not likely to speak aes < my 
own affairs or yours, sir,” said rbara, 
bowing ; “nor should I wish my name to 
be known, if 1 write for the magazine. 

“If you should like the tale and decide 
upon paying for it, | will readily attend to 
any directions you may give for the fature ; 
but as a strictly anonymous contributor, at 
any rate, for the present. 

“May I call again, or will you write to 
me?"’ 

“We will not trouble to ca!l again,’’ he 
replied. 

“We will write if you will leave your 
address." 

Barbara gavethe nnmber of ner land- 
lord's house in Soho, and rose once .nore to 
leave the office; as she did so, the eyes of 
the editor followed her with a thoughtful 

Ae. 
as “She is no common girl,"" he muttered, 
“no common girl. 

“It nay be a hit for us, after all.” 





CHAPTER XXV. 
ISS GRAHAM, my mistress is gone 
\ out, but she has left this note for 
I you,"’ said Mrs, Vere's servant, as he 
opened the door for Barbara some days after 
her interview with the editor. 

Barbara stepped into the break fast-room 
and opened the note with a sort of languid 
expectation, that it would contain some 
slight excuse forthe breach of an early 
appointinent, and commands for soine sub- 
sequent day. 


sut her young face grew pale and half 


| terrified asshe read these few brief but 


mnomentous lines: 
“Mrs. Vere is extreinely sorry to sus- 
vend, if not altogether to dispense with 


| Miss Grahain's services; but her own en- 
| gagements are about to becomne so numer- 


| even till her departure from London,w 


ous, thatit would be perfectly useless for 
her to retain Miss Graham i her — : 

rich 
will probably take place before many 
weeks, or even sooner, 

“She believes that three weeks’ salary 
are due to Miss Graham, which, with a 
inonth’s notice, will amount to thirty-tive 
dollars, which Mrs. Vere has ordered to be 
paid her by her butler.” 

The letter dropped from poor Barbara’s 
hand in utter disinay. 

So abrupt a disinissal, without one prom- 
ise of reference, one word of hope for the 
future, was altogether stunning to the 
friendless girl. 

Madaine Wagner might not be induced to 
recommend her a second time, unless with 


a better reference than she had already to 


“If your tale is upto our mark, we shall | 


be happy to receive other eontributions,”’ 
raid he. 

“May Task, sir, whatare your terms?" 
sald Barbara. 

“Woseldom pay new writers,’ he re- 

lied, “therefore Leannot enter on the sub- 
Poct of pay nent, 

“After a certain period we may perhaps 
nake another arrangement, if your eon- 
tributions warrant remuneration ; that is,if 
it is not your wish to write only for fame,” 
he added, 

“May I ask, sir, what you suppose indue- 
ed ine to wiite?” ushed. 

“Why, os Dsaidvlostre for lame,the pleas. 
ure of secing Sourself in print, ho re- 
plied. 

“There are hundreis who would be 
lighted with such a chance as) we 
young beginners.” 

*Pomsity!s, aid Barbara, rising ; 
ama poor, sir, and TP owrite to 
Inaintaining mnvsert.” 

“re you dependent solely on your ex- 
ertions?” he aswed. 

“KEnurely, str,’ she replied. 

“Tam sorry, Very sorry,” he 
Boller Lone. 

“You look so voung,touat TL presumed vou 
were one of the nuimerous class of aniateurs 
whe, Pinay sav, really pester us with more 
gratuitous couterbulions than we can possi- 
biv look over, 

“And our staff ot paid contributors is so 
full, and the pubiie look so much to a name 
that In many cases we are compelled to ap- 
peor harsh and unfeeling.’ 

The tears sprang to Barbara's eyes at’ the 
first words of truly earnest, hallt-anxious 
syinpathv—tears that bad been dried and 
crushed tack by the cold harshness of her 
first reeeption. 

He saw the repressed emotion, and he 
gaw, too, the intellectual expression of each 
striking and irregular feature, and motion- 
ed her to resumne her seat, and again glane- 
ed bis eyes over the eleg intly-written man- 
useript, that betraved, in the ease and neat- 
ness Of its getting up, the amateur inexper- 
fenoe of its sutinor. 

One or two paces here and there seemed 
to arrest his attention, and bis brow relaxed 
its former critical harshness as he read, 

Barbara saw all this; but her hopes had 
been too rudely crushed to revive quickly, 
even under such encouragementand it was 
with a proud rather than hopetul air, that 
she waited for the termination of the edi- 
torial g ance, 

At last he looked up froin the scrutiny he 
had been rapidly making. 

*As I told you, Miss Grabam,”’ he said,in 


whic 


de- 
ive to 


“but I 


assist - in 


said, in a 


@ measured, cautious tone, “‘woeare not in 
the hanit of paying new oontributors; in- 
deed it would be ruinous w atten pt 
it. 


til],1 will nryself read this tale of yours 


give, even were any situation open for 
ier, 

Barbara knew that, with all Mrs, Sewell’s 
generous kindness, it was quite out of her 
power Wo assist her with any justice to her- 
self or her husband. 

Indeed, the young orphan had discovered 
that the worthy couple had receutly sus 
tainud losses which were of more serious 


pee perp tothem than they had per- 


mitted her at first to imagine, and there- 
fore lo remain even a week without being 
able to pay her rent was out of the  ques- 
tion. 

Mrs. Vere bad required her protegee to 
dress with more pretension than the = simall 
salary could have possibly warranted her 
lo expect. 

Barbara's utmost economy had not en- 
abled ber tosave a cent: indeed, about one- 
half of the miserable pittance thus rudely 
sent her was already forestalled by neces- 


/eary debts. 


| ceiving 





which I candidly tell you does seem some- | 


what out of the common run; 


and if we | 


All thse horrors rushed on 
bara’s inind in the few munutes she re- 
inained, Staring hopelessly atthe graceful- 
ly-written but cruel lines, before the poim- 
pous butler entered toe room, 

“I have soine money to give you from 
my mistress,’’ he said, consequentially dis- 
playing a well-tilled note-case. 


poor Bar- 


“Will you write a receipt for thirty-five | 


dollars, it you please? 
“Have you got a stamp? 


“Very well, if you bavea penny, I can | 


give vou one. 

**] daresay you are not nuch used to re- 
money, and don’t keep such 
things.’ 

The man's insolence recalled Barbara to 
herself. 

She quietly took the pen offered her, and 
wrote a receipt in her Dold yet elegant 


handwriting, affixed the stamp, and throw- | 


ing the required penny on the table, drew 
her cloak round her and left the room with- 
out a word. 


“Hem! she'’sa proud one, that’s ocer- | 


tain,’’ wnuttered the man, angrily. 

“If ever I've the chance, son teach her 
the use of civility to folks as good as she is, 
and better too.”’ 


About half an hour afterwards a sharp, 
quick knock, which the practiced ear of the | 
butler decided at once to be that of a gen- | 


tleman, summoned him froin his comforta- 
ble perusal of the day's Times over a bottle 
of port. 

The footinan had accompanied his mis- 
tress, and the porter had taken a brief holi- 
day for a few bours, so there was noalterna- 
tive but to sacrifice his dignity and his coim- 
fort, answer the door. 

It was, asthe butler had sayaciously di- 
vined, a gentleman par excellence—young, 
handsome, and high-bred, who stood on the 
step, and the sagacious Mr. Timbs inwardly 
wondered that he had never seen so distin- 
—- an acquaintance of his mistress be- 
ore, to the best of his remembrance. 

But it was not the usual “Is Mrs. Vere at 


home?” that were the stranger’s first 
words. 
The inquiry was a more unexpected 


one. 
“IT think,” said Be a young and the 
e of Grabain uently he 
me Does she bappen to be at your homme just 
now ?”’ 

“The youn rson that used to come 
here, ak has left,” replied the butler, look- 
ing loftily contemptuous. 

mE ghe d d not a satisfaction, I believe, 
and iny mistress has dismissed ber.” 

“Can you give ine her address?’’ was the 
next inguiry. 

Can't =. sir, where she lived,’’ was the 


reply. 

EY never trouble myself about the folks 
my mistress employs in that way.”’ 

“Perhaps Mrs. Vere could oblige ine,” 
said the gentleman. 

“Will you take in my card, and say that 
it would be a great favor if she could oblige 
me with Mies Grabamn's address?”’ 

The man glanced at the card, and his 
manner became somewhat nore respectful 
though he persisted in his original determ- 
ination. 

“My mistress is not at home, sir, and I 
really don't think she could answer your 
ieealty ; for the young woman used to 
come every day, till she was dismissed, and 
I doubt if my mistress ever cared to know 
where she lived. 

“Indeed, Mrs. Vere is too much annoyed, 
sir, to wish to be troubled about her. 

“Still, I'll take your card,if you like,sir 
and tell her when she comes home, an 
send a inan on to you this evening, sir.” 

Sir Ernest Forbes hesitated for afew min- 
utes; then the wish to trace out and satisfy 
his lingering doubt as to the absent Bar- 
bara, prevelied over his dislike to the poin- 
pous official. 

“I shall be obliged to you,” he replied. 
“T shall leave town to-morrow — 
and should wish to know to-night, if possi- 
ble.”’ 

Mr. Timbs bowed respectfully; but the 
door no sooner closed than he quietly pro- 
ceeded to indite a few lines, by way of dis- 
mnissing all further care in the business, ex- 
pressive of his (J. Timbs’) ‘duty, and was 
sorry that no trace of the young person's 
address could be fuund in the house, and 
he fancied she did not wish it known.” 

Sir Ernest received the note with a sigh 
of regret. 

All lingering doubt appeared now to be 
removed, and he set off on his return to 
Scotland on the following day, resolved to 
forget the haunting image of the orphan,and 
push his already half-formed engagement 
| with his beautiful cousin; and yet there 
| was somethingin the brilliant eves, the 
| clear glance, the low expressive tones, that 

were 8 vividly remembered, which for- 
| bade his yielding even now full credence to 
| the suspicious circumstances that surround- 
ed the disappearance of Barbara Graham. 
Little did the poor orphan dream of the 
injury thus wrought her by her uncon- 
sclous enemy, asshe sat in her lonely 
room, revoiving her future prospects and 
plans. 
She calculated that in a fortnight destitu- 
tion would stare her in the face; she also 
| calculated that she must leave her present 
shelter, and go forth inthe wide world once 
nore, a far more desolate and hopeless §ref- 
ugee than when she had left her old bome 
under the kind Susan's wing some months 
before. 

It was a dreary prospect, without friends 
or inoney, or chance of employment, to go 
out alone into a world she had found so un- 
just, so cold; but Barbara’s brave spirit 
never hesitated-or quailed. 

She felt that it would bea burden which 
could ill be sustained by her kindly hosts, 
were she to remain withthein without the 
means of remunerating thein for the shelter 
they afforded, and, with a pardonable de- 
ception,she resolved to leave them on some 
other pretext than the one she knew they 
would resolutely refuse to admit. 

“It is better so,” she thought. 

‘At least, I can prevent others from suf- 
fering with me; and it matters litthe what 
becomes of one 80 deserted, so lonely as I 
| ain.’’ 
| The tears fell from her eyes as she thought 
thus, in a sort of self-pity. 








“Oh mother, mother! why conld you not 








The good creature's gushing kind ant 
unk ingly,.the seltaneniae thatenen 
bave shown to her at that especial mo 


ment. 

But it would have been a sel fish ness forg. 
ign to her nature to pain the kindly heart 
by refusing the food she had pared for 
her, and she tried to smile as Pom partook of 
it, in spite of the choking in her throat that 
threatened every inoment to break out into 
hysterical sobs. 

“And now," said Mrs. Sewell, when 
bara tinished, ‘1 ve somnething that’)] 
pomp you, » think,” at the same time 

rawing fromm her pocket a letter, which 
she delivered witha triumphant smile to 
her young favorite. 

Barbara rly took the missive, her 
heart bounding at the thought that it was 
es | —— answer from the editor. 

er there was even some 
of sousine in ber yt sol Ang Gam 

But her hopes were vain. 

It was not the editor’s handwriting, but 
Susan’s, — the ay? k showed 
that the family were resid near 
— — ing 

t was foolish, even wron rhaps, 
Barbara held the letter in ner Fand Phos 
venturing to open it, while an expreasion of 
disappointment passed over her tace. 

Mrs. Sewell’s crestfallen look recalled 
her to herself. 

“Dear Mrs. Sewell, don't tancy I am not 
pleased,’’ she said, apologetically, “but the 
truth is, I thought it was a letter on import 
ant business. 

“But I am delighted to her from Susan, 
and you shall know all the news I can give 
you when I have read it." 

Mrs. Sewell took the hintand withdrew, 
leaving the girl in peace and solitude once 
more. 

Peace! 

Bar»ara felt that there would be mn 
the grave, but not until her young ton 
laid in that last resting-place could she hope 
for that blessing. 

A few moments elapsed, and then the let- 
ter wastorn open, ard she began to read. 

lt was the type of its class in style and 
mode of expression, though every simple 
word breathed the honest affection and 
kindly interest that absence only seeined to 
strengthen. 

Kindly wishes,thoughtful inquiries,made 
up the first page, and then came the real 
tidings, the chief interest of that memorable 
letter, Pauline’s mar 

Barbara read the letter to the end, and 
then folded it up, and sat pale and cold, 
with her eyes fixed hopelessly on vacancy, 
all dry and tearless. 

It was vain to tell herself that the tidin 
were only what she knew must coine; vain 
to loathe involuntary seifishness that could 
feel a pang at the bright tate of those two 
lovely and loving beings in comparison 
with her own dreary, destitute misery. 

Barbara was a brave, high-svuled, and 
proud woman; and it was not in woman, 
not in human nature,to be insensible to the 
deep gloom that showed even darker and 
more terrible from the contrast with the 
brilliant sunshine that surrounded 
the fair young creatures with whom she 
was contemporary in age, equal in birth, 
and, as she could not but know, superior in 
talent, courage, and endurance. 

Was she blamneabl6, or at least un pardon- 
able, if dark and murmuring and rebellious 
a overwhelined her in that most try- 
ing hour—if she could searcely keep her 
faith in him who doeth al! things well, or 
realize His justice and His unceasing love 
and wisdoin to all His creatures ? 

“Father,have mercy,let me not be wicked 
as well as inost wretched !"’ she exclaimed, 
sinking on her knees, as the dark, unwel- 
come thoughts and sinful feelings of envy 
and repining passed through her over- 
tried heart. ‘Teach me to submit; sustain, 
support me; and oh, in merey take me to 
Thyself from this world, where I seem to 
have no rightful place, no home, no 
friend !"’ 

Poor child ! poor Barbara! they were pite- 
ous words that gushed from the fulness of 
her heart; and when prayer from the heart 
ascends on high, it is never without answer, 
without relief. 

Almost without her own knowledge, as if 


| the merciful love she wisbed had brought 


take me with you?” she exclaimed,passion- | 


| 

' 

| ately. 

| You little dreained of your child's dreary 
life when vou pressed your last kisson her 

| lips, and bade her cherish and foster the 
Lily whom even then, even to a mother’s 

| love, seemed more deserving of 


ity, care, 
; and love, than 


Bar- 
bara, 


“Even she, the cherished, the happy, the 
admired and beloved, cannot spare one rose 
from her flowery path,one ray of her 
bright sunshine to cheer iny lonely wav. 
| And he, the noble, good, and kind—he will 
| despise and forget ine now; no one can care 
| for or pity poor Barbara.” 

Poor girl! 

Her eyes wandered round the dimly- 
lighted rocm, and her thoughts went back 
to the scene of brilliancy and joy, when 
_ Ernest's look and voice spoke even more 
than words to her young heart, and = she 

wondered whether such brief joy had been 
buta happy, illusive dream. , 

A light, quick, well-known knock at the 
| door of her room was followed by the ap- 


the unattractive 


| pearance of Mrs. Sewell with the tea-tray 
| In her hand. ‘ 
“Come, Miss Barbara, dear,”’ she said ; 


“why, it's getting quite dark, and I have 
been waiting for you to ring for your tea; 
and there, l' ve got another present for vou 
besides; but I won't give it to you yet; you 
young folks like anything better than their 
food, many a time.’ 

Poor Barbara! 





ther to her mind, she found herself mur- 
muring the words, ‘*Cast all your care upon 
Him, for He careth for you !"" 

Waem, and real, and vivid those fainiliar 
words came to her wind, like the promised 
sympathy and helpof a friend, and the te:mn- 
pest In her heart was calmed ; and the worst, 
inost agonizing torture of all, that of evil 
and unhallowed passions, was gradually 
soothed and healed during that long, silent, 
yet heartfelt earnest prayer. 

Barbara scarcely knew how long that 
silent, earnest struggle with herself had 
lasted, when she at length rose from ber 
knees; but when her eyes accidentally fell 


' on the mirror before her, she almost started 


at the change in her appearance. 

Her face was wan and pale, as if just re- 
covering froin a severe and prolonged i!l- 
ness; her eyes looked unnaturally lars: 
and bright from the dark circles round,an? 
her lips were colerless and parched froi 
the feverish pain that still lay over the nus 
sunk and heavily beating heart. ‘ 

Still,that the vietory had been fought anc 
won was ovident. 

There was a lofty, noble, earnest calm 1" 
her eyes, a sad sweetness round her teu! 
that told of resignation, of self-conque*t, 
conscious rectitude im heart, and ums¢ fist 
syinpathy with the happy as well as 
the wretched. : 

The body might sink onder the fierve 


| Strife, the crushing trial; but the pours 
| pure spirit was at least at _ with itsel- 


The chimes of St. Ann’s had rung 4 quar 
ter to ten, when Barbara at last summon 


‘ 
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cou to perform her promise to her 
landlady, aud recall] her to the room for the 
delicious treat of a “dish of rews. 

But she — pone om od bell- 

dle, when t oor opened,an good 

sien again appeared, with a sufficient 
apology for her near proxiinity to the door, 
in the shape of another letter for the lonely 
orpban—a new event indeed in Barbara's 
life to have two epistles in one day. 

There was no mistake now, 

It was the editor’s offictal seal; and Bar- 
bara’s fingers trembled as she broke it, and 


began to read : 

“The editor presents his compliments to 
Miss Graham,and begs to inform her that he 
has read the MS. she did him the favor of 
leaving with him. He acknowledges that 
it possesses inuch merit, though it has the 
fuu'!ts that necessarily accompany a first and 
evidently unassisted production ; and he is 
unwilling, under the circuinstances, to de- 
cline or discourage the efforts of a ladv who 
evidently posvess talent for much better 
things. But the proprietors have made the 
rules as to first contributions too stringent 
to be broken, and therefore the best terins 
that the editor can offer to Miss Graham are 
the following :—The tale now sent to be in- 
serted promptly, without yinent; but 
should it be as successful as it certainly de- 
serves, an arrangement to be entered into 
with Miss Graham for regular and suffi- 
ciently remunerative contributions. Miss 
Graham will be so good as to signify, 
either personally or in writing, her accept- 
ance of these terins or otherwise, and proofs 
will be sent for her correction with as little 
delay as possible.’’ 

A gleain of pleasure darted across Bar- 
bara’s pale features as she read the note. 

Perhaps the only possible interest of 
which she could have been susceptible at 
that minute was the prospect of the sole 
eareer that would occupy and elevate her 
mind being opened to her. 

Faine, literary success, never vet filled 
upatrue woman's heart, nor compensated 
for the absence, the crushing disappoint- 
ment of dearer, soiter, sweeter joys und af- 
fections; but to the lonely there is some 
coinfort in the companionship with unborn 
thousands, in the vent for even the hidden 
sorrows of the soul which authorship per- 
nits; and even a sweeter and more uc- 
ing idea mingled with the more selfish por- 
tion of Barbara’s anticipations., 

Perhaps Sidney Ashley might one day 
read and praise her works, night recognize 
some of the sentiments and ideas that had 
been discussed between them in that brief 
intercourse, night confess that the object of 
his generous care and kindness was not un- 
worthy either in mind or heart of his sy mpa- 
~ and regard. 

wift as thought all these hopes and an- 
ae ye weg rushed on Barbara’s mind as she 
laid down the editor’s letter, and before it 
was returned to its envelope her decision 
was inade. 

No fear of treachery or bad faith unsettled 
the young girl’s mind as she hastily wrote 
her acceptance of the terms. 

The letter appeared to her too frank, too 
explicit, too straightforward for such un- 
worthy deception. 

The only doubt was of the success of her 
own production, and an_ irresistible and 
well-justified consciousness of its deserts 
made her indulge thesanguine hopes of a 
youthful tyro in such matters. 

She had vetto learn how many under- 
currents influence the breath of fame, how 
tue best and most talented productions nay 
fail froin simple distastefulness to the read- 
ers they may find, and from the slowness 
of the public to discover and acknowledge 
meritwhen not guided in its recognition 
by a name. 

Itisnotthe fault of either writers or 
readers, butan inevitable law of mony 
and demand that makes even real genius 
so doubtiul in its outset, perbaps in its 
whole career. 

The important letter was written and de- 
Spatched ; and Barbara prepared to seek the 
couch she yet dreaded as too probable place 
of unrestand sick misery of boast. 

It isthe worst and inost fearful trial to 
the wretched, the long hours of the silent 
darkness, when the solitude and suspense 
Sevin too inwwlerable fur endurance as the 
tiine wanes slowly on till morning dawn, 
and Barbara saw and dreaded its coming. 
But the exhaustion which the mingled 
emotions of that day had brought bappily 

revailed over inental sorrows, and r- 
fare slept soundly till the morning. 





CMAPTER XXVI. 


GENTLEMAN wishes to see you, 
Miss Barbara.” 
The girl flushed crimson. 

Une name alone occurred to her as likel 
to seek herin her solitary hotne, albeit it 
was for her no longer a home unknown and 
precarious. 

It was about two months after the appear- 
ance of her first novel, and the obscure, un- 
known, unpatronized girl was already 
struggling on the first steps of the ladder of 

atne, 

Young and old, men and women, were 
struck with the simplicity, the fascination, 
and the power of the naimeless author's 
writing. 

Phe circulation of the magazine went up 
rapidiv, as the story went on. 

rhus the weeks went on, tiJl the fast in- 
creasing tide of popularity brought the pro- 
prietors of the periodical to this determina- 


They sent for the vouthtul authboress, and 
in Kind, though cautions terms, expressed 
their opinion that her stvle would probably 
suit their readers ; that, in fact, her tale had 
inet with general approval, which warranted 
them in resenting her with a cheque for 
one h red dollars,in lieu of the terms on 


which they had accepted it; and finally, 
that they much pieasure in oflering <a 
& permanent engagement for the future, at 

least, for so long a tiie as she should con- | 
aae to deserve the patronage thus affurded 


r. 

Certainly this kind announcement was 
made in somewhat pompous and ineasured 
words; but still it was kind in itself, and to 
“ or mapa mre orphan, was ab- 
solutely overwheliniag froin its unex 
relief to her distreasing fears, ones 

She had scarcely ized the extent of 
the horrors she had thus escaped, till con- 
scious that they were no longer to be dread- 
ed, and the lightening of that heart, for the 
first time, betrayed the weight of the bur- 
den that had oppressed it. 

“Then pee will feel nutistied, and willing 
to enter Intothe terins we propose?” said 
the manager, watching with a covert sinile 
the sudden blaze in the eyes that had struck 
him, as they did all who saw them, with 
singular attraction. 

rbara’s native pride prevented" any 
great demonstration to a stranger, and she 
was beginning to appreciate the world too 
well not to com rchbad that there is gener- 
ally full value demanded and received for 
every favor. 

She bowed her head with with a grace- 
ful yet respectful dignity, and simply re- 
plied— 

“I am perfectly satisfied, sir.’ 

“And of course,” said he, ‘“‘we shall de- 
pend on you being punctual, and on your 
entire good faith in reserving your contri- 
butions for us alone. 

“I hope it is unnecessary to assure you 
of that, sir,’’ was the reply. 

“Then, Miss Grahain,” said he, ‘“‘we shall 
cansider the engagement concluded, sub- 
= to furthur modifications on either 
side. 

*You will receive fifteen dollars a week, 
and we expect for that suin tae entire ooin- 
mnand of your pen.”’ 

The manager now rose; and Barbara,tak- | 
ing the hint, rose to take leave. 

heed that day a calin and satisfied 
replaced her sad repining 


mood. 

She felt that she had some work in life, 
some place in the world’s workers, and 
that her power had been given to her fora 
nobler purpose than the mere ornament of 
such a smooth lot as Lilian’s, or that of the 
beautiful and capricious tritler, Pauline 
Forbes, | 

There was something elevating and sooth- 
ing in the full play of the intellect that God 
had given her, which shed a subdued and | 
chastened calin over her troubled heart: | 
and though the deep wound that had 
crushed her to the quick was. still 
unhealed, she feit that its bitterness was re- 
moved, | 

There was a noble look in Barbara's in- | 
tellectual and expressive face, that was 
worth a world of mere physical beauty; 
and though her cheek was paler than us- | 
ual, yet those who had seen her a few short | 
months since would have expressed adinir- | 
ing surprise at the improvement in her look | 
and mien. 

The sense of dependance, the depressing | 
influence of haughty and capricious oppres- | 
sion, was gone; and her natural,high-bred | 

race and dignity now asserted itself in her | 
free, unfettered carriage. 

Andthus she looked, as she bent over 


spirit had 











her desk, in the usual employment of her | 
days,when the announcement which began | 
this chapter broughta rich glow to her | 
cheek. | 

“What name did be give?’ she asked, 
hurriedly. 

“He said be was an old triend, Miss Bar- | 
bara, and that he inust see you; and here 
he comes, iniss,’’ said the servant. 

A quick, firm step was heard on the 
stairs; Barbara's heart teat quickly as the 
dour opened, and Sidney Ashley stood be- 
fore her. 

Barbara involuntarily gave a little cry of 
half-pleased, half-agitated surprise, and 
then, as she saw the kind, grave simile on 
Ashley's noble features, and the keen look 
that seemed to read her heart, she sprang 
forward and took his outstretched hand in 
both hers. ; 

“Proud, naughty truant !’’ he said, in his 


; low, musical tones. 


“| am come to scold you, and to. bring | 
you back to your home, your friends.” 
” She shook her head. 

The proud,independent spirit was roused 
within her. 

“I cannot,’ she said; “I have no home, 
no friends.” 

“J will not accuse you of ingratitude,”’ he | 
siniled, half bitterly. 

“I confess that you have been sorely 
tried, and have borne the ordeal bravely, 
but, Barbara, I at least can claim sone 
slight confidence from you. 

“I have never betraved you.” 

“IT know it,’’ she said, ‘and I ain grate- 
ful; but all the kindness I now ask or need 
is, to be left in peace.” 

“And vou prefer solitude,”’ he said; “you 
are sufficient in yourself; you can 
dispense with human affection, buinuan syin- 

thy, save what you claimin your writ- 


ngs. 
“Child, I tell you, you are mistaken ; you 
cannot do without it. . 
“T have tried for long years, and it tsin 
vain.’”’ ; 
turbara gazed up in his face,and as she 


noted the stern sadness that inarred its no- 
ble heauty, the w rds he had spoken mm the 
dav when he rescued her froin her Insuiter 
flashed upon ber met ry. 

Was itthe loss of a lover,a wife, that 


had darkened his life, that gave such 
austerity to bis comparatively youthful 


| face ? 


She gazed at him till she grew dizzy, and | 
saw indistinctly. 


| your reasons, your repugnance to Inter- 


| that Claudia would be seircely more 


EVENING POST. 
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“You cannot understand," she said, ‘you 
do not know. 

“Itis impossible 1 could do otherwise 
than I have done. 


“Please do not try to shake my fortitude, | 


my contentinent."’ 


**Rarbara,” said he, “I know, or at least I | 


guess all, or nearly all, that drove you from 
your home. 
“But there is another home opened to 


ou, where you would be safe and happy. | 


Joie to ine, child ; iy house and my heart 
are open to you.” 

The startled look, the vivid crimson that 
ne over her face, brought a smile to his 

i 

“Nay,my child,” he continued, “IT meant 
nothing that can alarin you, or that you 
cannot grant. 

“I spoke asa father, or as an elder broth- 
or inight speak, 

“Perhaps, had I been wise in former 
years, it inyght have been different ; but as 
it is, all else is impossible. 

“You would have been a friend, a com- 
panion, as well as—— But, coine. 

“I did not mean to speak thus se.fishly. 
My child listen to me,” 

In a few brief words he then told of his 
adoption of the friend of her childhood, the 
beautiful httle Claudia—of his present in- 
tention to establish ber and a chaperone in 


his ancestral home fora time, and his aux- | 


jous wish that Barbara should come and 
share their home. 

She listened with breathless interest to 
the romantic tale; and then she mused, 
with her eyes bent on her lap, as if deliber- 
ating on the story she had heard. 

“You will cone, Barbara?” said Sidney. 
“T cannot,” she replied, 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“For inany reasons,” she said. 

“First, Claudia would not Ike it. 


“Tt would be as an intruder,an interloper | 


that [ should come. 

“T should only bring misery with me to 
her and to you.” 

“Goon, he said quietly, as she paused. 
“T should wish to hear all your reasons for 
refusing every wish of mine.” 

“Next,” said Barbara, “I cannot give up 
my independence, 

“T will never again be dependent = on 
others while IT have a head and handsto win 
iny daily bread.” 

“Anything more ?"’ he asked. 

“Yos, 

“Tam too grave, too old to be a compan- 
ion tor your bright; beautiful Claudia,’’ she 
suid; “and she might feel jealously of those 
qualities that might inake some sympathy 
between you and invself, 

“You see, I speak truthfully. 


oe mee t depregiate invself so oomplete- ; 
andl 47 P Suny — | the tire and allowed to remain an hour,then 


| removed, and opened after cooling. The 
| inixture atthis stage should anpear pure 


ly as you might suppose.” 

“Oh, you are proud enough, Heaven 
knows,” he said, smilingly! “but will you | 
tell ine whether you have got to the end of 


course with vour tellow-beings ?” 

She answered his sinile. 

There was something that cheered her in 
the tone of complete equality be assumed ; | 
itspoke more plainly than volumes of | 
words his estiinate of her intellect,her cha- 
racter, | 

“No, there are reasons that I cannot tell 
you, that you cannot even | guess,” she | 
replied, turning her eyes gravely upon 
him. 

“I can only thud happiness in work. 

‘Leave incin my cell; Lam not fitjas you 
Bay, for the society of civilized beings.” 

Sidney Ashley looked on her with the 
ealin, grave dignity that so lew could = re- 
Sink. 

‘*Barbara,’’ said he, vou are wrong. 

“IT know all; at least I can guess all; and 
ayain I say,come home, 

“Tam not trifling, child. 

“You ean do me aservice; you can inspire 
Claudia with your own noble spirit; you 
ean perhaps teach her how to love ine. 

“Will you refuse?” 

The girl's eyes were downcast. 

There was a pathos, an indescribable sad- 
ness in the musical voiee, that went to hee 
heart. 

By the strange sympathy that exists be 
tween kindred spirits and hearts feeling the 
same griets, capable of the same aspirations 
she could understand and feel for all bis 
bitter desolation, his cravings forlove, his 
clear perception that Claudia could never 
be all he had labored to accomplish. 

But then the sacrifice of independence, 


' the fear of arenewal of the tmortifications, 


the insults she had sustained, the certainty 
cone 
genial to herthan Pauline bad been, that 
the sane jealous pique, the same — beart- 
burnings and contempt might be exhibited 


| in the chosen bride of Sidney Ashley, asin 


the cousin of Ernest Forbes; these consid- 


_ erations weigied powerfully with her. 


{TO BE CONTINUED. | 
—_———< - > . 

Curious FREAK OF A KBULLOCK,-—Not 
long ago, as a nuinber of bullocks were be- 
ing driven through one of the large cities 
by a couptie of drovers, one of the animals 
took it into his bead to enter an auction 
mart. The long passage leading down the 
sale-room: was barely wide enough for the 
fat bullock's body, each side being closely 
packed with glass, crockery, furniture, an ! 
other breakable. Had the aniimal turned 


round, great daimage would have 
been done. At the end of the room stood a 
large pier-glass, in which the bullock sur- 
veyed himself fora few minutes. Meat 
while one of the drovers kept patting 
stroking the ar ma and the other r rors } 
many of the articles. When this had 


done, the bullock was turned round,where- 
upon he walked leisurely out of the rooin 
and rejoined his companions in the street. 
This may be taken to be the latest version 
of the proverbial bull in a china-shop. 


‘Scientific and Useful. 








Ineaxct TRaPs.—Electric light has been 
found to be a very effective insect trap, and 
its eventual coming into use for this par- 
pose in bug-infected gardens and orchards 
nay be regarded as ainong the things that 
are possible. 


FIREPROOFING FoR Woop.—With three 
parts of aluin and one part of green vitriol 
inake astrong, hot solution with water; 
tnake another solution with green vitriol 
in which pipe-clay has been mixed to the 
consistence of a paint. Apply two coats of 
the first, drv, and then finish with one ovat 
of the last. 


ELEcTRIC Music.—An Antwerp firm has 
patented a ineans of automatically playin 
inusical instruments by pneumatic ar 
electro-magnetic appliances. The pneu- 
matic arrangements are for sounding-reeds, 
and a sheet of card, perforated according to 
the tune, makes and breaka electric contact 
as it travels. 


Exact WEIGHTS AND MEAsURES.—The 
use of rock crystal for the production of 
normal weights and measures—balance- 
beans, seale-pans, thermotneters, gradu- 
ated disks of theodolites, ete., bas been 
tested with great care, more particularly in 
Germany. The advantages of this sub- 
stance over metal, for such inatruments of 
wrecision obviously reside in its complete 
ndifference, at ordinary temperatures, to 
the action of acids and bases, or the gases 
and moisture present in the atmosphere, 
which, to agreater or less degree, must in 
time affect the metals. For the production 
of standard weights in especial, this method 
hes been regarded with particular favor—in 
fact, the weights made in this manner have 
roceived unqualified commendation from 
fho most eminent scientific men in Europe 
and elsewhere, including some of the best 
known analysts. 


LuMINnous PAINT.—A very satisfactory 
luininous paint may be produced by taking 
n quantity of oyster-shells, cleaned from or- 

anic matter as thoroughly as possible, and 
Centon them in a stroug cval fire for about 
half an hour, then taking them out and al- 
lowing them to cool. hen quite onld, 
they are to be pounded fine, removing dur- 
ing this operation any particles of gray 
inattor that inay show themselves. Of the 
finely-powdered substance a inixture is to 
be lade Intimately with flowers of sul- 
phur, and this misture Introduced into a 
erucibie—luting on a lid to the vessel with 
clay, or other convenient luting material. 
When this is dried, the erucible is placed in 


white, and any gray particles that esea 

attention previously are to be carefully re- 
moved, The resulting powder requires to 
be mixed with guin waterto a thin paint, 
two thin applications being better than one 


| thick one, 


ee 


F arm and Barden. 


llonsks AND CLOVER.—Llorses siobbver 
from eating clover. This Is annoying, es 





| pecially in the driving horse, but the reim- 


, sisting of a hew 


edy is very ee pn and easy at hand, con- 

of cabbage fed to the horse 
just before using him for work or driving. 
It is cheap and effective. 


STACKING Hay.—One who claims to un- 
derstand the stacking of grain and hay, 
says the secret of success ist» tread down 
hard in the middle, keep it Jevel with the 
outside, and not tread any there. When it 
settles itis thehizghest in the middle, and 
that is what is wanted. Ile makes all stacks 
low, so that one man can do the pitebin 
easily: inakes four close togethor; tops off 
with lay partly cured, and keeps itin place 
by wires weighted with blocks. 


Kicking Cows.-—Take a suap-ring, at- 
tach a half-inch cord about a dozen feet in 
length, put the snap in the kicker’s nose, 
draw theecord around her, letting it rest on 
heryatmbrel joints, or below, Let “a per- 
son stand at her shoulder and hold the cord 
just tight enough that it shall not slip down 
to the floor, Any one can then proceed to 
milk her without trouble. This course of 
treatinent pursued for one week, it is said, 
has never tailed Wo cure the twost obstinate 
kicker, and without any struggles or har- 
ness. 


LEMONS AND ORANGES.—Usually lJem- 
ons and oranges are eight to twelve years 
from seed before bearing in the citron 
yrovesat the South. Plants kept in pots 
will bear much sooner than in the open, 
this is the result of the dwarting they re 
ceive by coufinement of the roots. Occa- 
sional pinchings of the young shoots while 
yrowing will tend to develop tlower-buds, 
Hight years may probably be taken as the 
average line required tor blooming these 
plantsin pots with the care that they ordi- 
narily receive. 


STARTING OLEANDERS.—To start olean- 
ders from slips get a glass fruit jar, sift 
nice, mellow earth in it till it is two or 
three inches deep, or till it touches the end 
of the slip; then pour water over it’ until It 


is full. Set it where it will not be neces- 
sary to move often. After the roots start, 
sift more earth over, fill again with water 
if needed, and so ont 1 filled 
roots: then care viuss 

ff and transplant toa pot, and you will 
have no troubie in starting it. Always put 
roses in sandy earth, letting the end twuch 


theside ot the pot. Puta laimp-chlinney 
over it,and the chances forsuccess are very 


| good. 
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MARRIED LIFE. 

That marriage, so fitted by nature to con. 
fer happiness on mankind, often turns out 
a limentable failure—a huge mistake—need 
but marriage in itself 
contains all the elements to the securing ot 
that quota of happiness allotted to mortals 
here below. 

The change of manners which is often 
noticeable after wedlock, seems to be one of 
the causes of unbappy marriages. There 
is, and unquestionably ought to be, much 
greater freedoin of manners between hus 
band and wife than lovers; 
but as unquestionably there ought not to be 
an absence of respect for cach other's tee) 
ings. The husband should his 
apect for his wife's judgment and sympathy, 


FoLas. 


scarcely be stated: 


between two 


show re- 
by explaining to her, at least in outline, his 


business affairs or sional 


Nothing would w 


profs prospects 


und a wife more than a 


carelessness, though it tx ipparent 


her sympathy; and many a w meaning 
husband, anxious to spare his wife annoy 

ance, or it may be pain, will raise a feeling 
of distrust in her breast by hiding from her 
the cause of his irritability or pre-occupa- 


tion. 





as well as thelr | 





| people isnever to eat fruit 





| cost 85,000,000. 


| the fact, familiar to botanists, that 


The wife, on her part, should lend 
interest and sympathy to the discussion, and 
never affect or show indifference. 

Of stubbornness, standing on one’s 
rights, and such like, nothing need be said. 
Their effect in every-day life will prove the 


evil consequences of their presence in 4 
household. 
How many an unseemly altercation 


would be avoided by one party being able 
to refrain from indulging in reproach, and 


| calmly placing the affair in dispute in its 


true or best light before the other! Es 

trangements and distrusts might never arise 
could husband and wife torm the habit of 
yielding cherished pleasures to the unex. 
pressed wish of the other. The want of this 
self-discipline is the bitter cause of many a 
matrimonial separation. 

Sympathy once broken, unlovable quali- 
ties are not slow in developing themselves. 
Cynicism is too often affected, and sneering 
indulged in, to belie the aching of the heart, 
and thus become apparently such promi- 
nent traits of character that belief in better 
qualities is well-nigh impossible, for it is 
much easier to believe in appearances than 
to arrive ata knowledge ot the true mo- 
tives of the actions of the others; if we are 


judged at our own showing, we have little 


reason to complain. 

It is well fora young man to remember 
that after marriage he cannot retain the 
freedom of a bachelor with the benefits of a 


settled home. He has serious and responsi- 


| ble duties to perform; has to secure the com- 


fort and well-being of the woman who has 


her sympathy and confidence, to avoid ne- 
glect, or the seeming to prefer, much more 
the preferring, the company of others to 
hers; to contribute to her intellectual cul- 
ture, to ease her burdens, and in all things 
to be her guide and support. He must bear 
in mind that the society of those who were 
his companions in youth and early man- 
hood must now be enjoyed at his own home, 
and that the hunting for pleasure in his for- 
mer haunts will leave a dearth of it at his 
own fireside. 

Duties, professional or business gatherings, 
will call him away often enough, but of 
these absences no true wife will complain. 
Pleasure parties which are unsuitable for 
his wife are equally unsuited to him. In all 
things, though not in all places, she is his 
companion—the companion of his joys, of 
his sorrows, of his hopes, and of his fears. 

A a _—- 
SANCTUM CHAT. 


FRACTIONS of a penny have never been 


paid by the Baik of England in distribut 


ing the dividends of the national debt, and 
the accumulations of the unpaid fractions 
amount to over $700,000. 

IN Spain the old custom among the rural 
out of doors 
The roads are 
lined with trees, whose fruit is free to all, 
An old proverb is: ‘The man has not 
lived in vain who plants a good tree in 
the right place.’ 


without planting the seed. 


THE United Siates census of 1880 will 
It was begun in 1879, and 
will finished until some time in 
1883. The English census cost €142,000, 
and the work was begun and completed 
within twenty-four hours. Printed lists 
were lefi one night at every house in the 
Kingdom to be filled in by the residents, 
and gathered up the next night. 


not be 


OFFICIAL statistics relating to the Eng- 
lish army throw some light on a question 
that has of late excited a good deal of in. 


teresi—that of the great proportion of 


youthful and raw recruits in the ranks. It 
appears that the proportion of men under 
twenty vears of age in the ranks is 104 per 
1,000, and that the great bulk of the men— 
that is, 620 per 1,000—are between the ages 
of 20 and 23. - 


ATTENTION 
France tu the injurious effects on health 
that are apt to follow a residence near the 

the 
fact 


these 


common shade-tree known as ‘button 
ball’’ or ‘‘plane’’ tres The 


been known that a stay 


has long 
near trees is 
often followed by an irritation of the air 
passages, followed by a disagreeable and 
sometimes persistent cough. This is due to 


the 











has been lately called in 


young shoots, leaves and stipules are cov- 
ered with a thick, fine down, composed of 
minute-branched, rigid hairs, which fall off 
as these parts become older, and often float 
in the air in large quantities; it is the inha- 
lation of this that causes the throat difficul- 
ties in question. Besides this it frequently 
causes annoyance to employes in nurseries 
where the tree is raised, unless suitable pre- 
cautions are taken against it. 

Ix a recent speech in Congress a North 
Carolina member gave the following items 
from gleanings of the Census Bureau, etc. : 
Total working force of the country esti- 
mated at 15,000,000, divided thus: En- 
gaged in agriculture, 7,050,000(47 per cent. ); 
in professional and personal service, 3,300, - 
000 (22 per cent.); in manufacturing, min- 
ing and mechanical work, 3,300,000 (22 per 
cent.); in trade and transportation, 1,350, - 
000, (9 per cent.) 

Etiquette in Germany forbids the! car- 
rying of parcels, no matter how small, by a 
gentleman. Under immense pressure of 
necessity a lady may take home in her own 
hands a small purchase, or carry a book or 
roll of music to the house of a triend. 
Whena dressmaker comes to try on a little 
walking-jacket, a small boy must needs 
walk behind, bearing the garment on his 


arm. An officer cannot under any circum- 


| stances carry anything when in uniform. 


A CaicaGo police justice fined a girl $5 
for being alone in the street at 9 o’clock in 
the evening. She was on her way home 
from the store where she worked, ayd had 
deviated slightly from the straightest route 
in order to get air and exercise, when a po- 
liceman accosted her insultingly. She re- 
torted saucily, and an arrest for spite fol- 
lowed. The magistrate said it was doubt- 
less true that she was entirely respectable, 
but she deserved punishment for being out 
unattended after dark. Such justice ! 

AN ingenious scoundrel in Paris has been 
playing the singular role of an ‘‘honest rob- 
ber,’’ and made a comfortable living until a 
meddlesome policeman spoiled the business. 
It was his game to open carriage doors for 
ladies, and, as they stepped out, to possess 
himself of their purses and accessible jew- 
elry, which he at once deposited at the 
nearest police station, subsequently accept- 
ing, with modesty, whatever reward their 
gratitude suggested. Finally, he was caught 
in the act of taking a watch into his tem- 
porary possession, and put where his hon- 
esty will go unrewarded. 

Thik great mortality resulting from the 
use of toy pistols by boys, last Fourth 
of July, has already led to prohibitive: ordi- 
nances in about halt the cities of the coun- 
try. The following, first enacted by Bos- 
ton, is the form usually follewed: ‘‘No per- 
son shall sell to any child underthe age of 
sixteen years, without the written consent 
of a parent or guardian of such child, any 
cartridge of fixed ammunition of which any 
tulminate is a component part, or any gun, 
pistol, or other mechanical contrivance ar- 
ranged for the explosion of such cartridge, 
or of any fulminate."’ The penalty var- 
ies from a light fine to a heavy one, with 
imprisonment. 

More than one thousand deaths are re- 
ported as having resulted last year from ac- 
cidents in mines in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The average of 
such deaths during the last eight years is 
one to every four hundred and_ sixty-four 
persons employed. Fall of rock trom the 


_ roofs, but more particularly from the sides 


of the workings, continue to be the most 


fruitful source of these disasters; and there 


seems the very best of reason to believe | 
| that a decidedly large proportion might be 
| prevented 


by a 
timber supports. 


sufficient provision 
And steps are being ta- 


| ken to remedy this defect. 


TRE usual practice of covering house 
walls with paper is pronounced by an Eng- 
lish scientific writer to be objectionable in 
various 


resin ts 


. I 
and pleasing, it is 


convenient 
health, 


paper 


for, though 
not conducive to 
fact that the 
itself sometimes gives off deleterious parti 
cles, and the paste with which it is held to 
the walls undergoes organic decomposition 


+} a aris 


the 











| else to history. 





tween the 


ee 
is a fabric that can be put up like paper, ang 
that can be washed at any time and 80 com. 
pletely purified. To realize this, it has been 
suggested that in some portions of a house 
ornamented tiles might be advanta 
used; in other rooms an impermeable ce. 
ment might be employed, and in others thin 
galvanized iron, the latter of which would 
prove exceedingly useful and durable. Ay 
walls which are porous and absorb vapor 
must be considered undesirable. 


THE development of electric railways in 
Europe is considerable. Putting aside ny- 
merous lines that are merely projected, 
those which are working show a length of 
about one hundred miles. Those now in 
operation include one at Litchfelde, and 


| that from the Spandauer Rock to Charlot. 
_tenberg, near Berlin; another from Port 


Rush to Bush Mills, in the north of Ireland, 
and in Holland, from Zanvoort to Kostver- 
loren. Among lines in construction the 
following are noted: In Austria, the Moed- 
ling line, near Vienna; in Germany, from 
Wiesbaden to Nurnberg, and from the royal 
lines of Saxony to Zankerode; in England, 
under the Thames, connecting Charing 
Cross and Waterloo Stations; also in South 
Wales, for which the force will be derived 
from fall of water. In Italy, Turin and 
Milan will soon begin the construction of 
electric roads. 

PROFESSIONAL etiquette is strictly insist- 
ed on at the Belgian bar. Ata recent ses- 


| sion of the Appellate Court at Brussels a 
| young advocate who was about to address 


the Judges was interrupted by the _presid- 
ing magistrate with the remark that it was 
a violation of precedent and propriety for 
counsel to appear before the Court with a 
moustache. ‘‘I was under the impression,” 
replied the advocate, ‘‘that my moustache 
was of such miscroscopic magnitude as not 
to attract the attention of the Court.’’ “It 
is not a question of quantity,’’said the mag- 
istrate, ‘‘but of principle.’’ Somewhat afraid 
of giving offence, and reluctant to have 
the interests of his client prejudiced, the 
young lawyer suggested an adjournment of 
the hearing to enable him to betake him- 
self to a barber; but the magistrate replied 
that that was not necessary. His remarks 
were simply intended for consideration on 
future occasions. 


Writine from Constantinople, a news- 
paper correspondent says: ‘‘The Moslem 
fear of books follows a volume in all its 
peregrinations through the Empire. On its 
arrival from Europe tha book is examined, 
and, if passed by the censors, duty is col- 
lected upon it. But every city has its book 
inspectors, and they all have the right to 
examine the book and decide anew whether 
it threatens the peace of the empire. More- 
over, it often happens that a luckless wight, 
whose reading matter has been passed by a 


| baker’s dozen of book inspectors, finds his 
| guide-books seized as he is leaving the coun- 


try, for the Turkish principle is to destroy 
obnoxious works whenever they can lay 
hands on them. As to what is obnoxious— 
that adjective applies more than anything 
Next to history, anything 
written by a Christian that contains the 
word Mohammed, is abominable, and needs 
to be destroyed.”’ 


Vakiovus methods have been brought for- 
ward with a view to keep a moving railway 
train in direct communication with the sta- 
tions along its route, both before and behind 
it. One of the most ingenious devices pro- 
posed tor this purpose enables each freight 
or passenger train to have its own telegraph 
eflice. Two wires are required instead of 
one, and these are suspended directly over 
the track, and above the moving train; they 
are parallel, and about eighteen inches 


| apart—one being connected with a 'attery 


of | 


, at the station from which the 


train star's. 
and the other with a battery at the termina! 
station. They are sosuspended that, by 4 
special and novel arrangement, light-run 
ning wheels can move along them from ene 
end of the road tothe other, but are con 


nected with wires which pass down throws? 


the roof of the car to the operating !! 
ment, and through it complete: th: 


the wheels are 
along on the wires just above it, and a con 

+s . . . he 
stant current of electricity is maintained ' 


initial and terminal stativus 


As the car moves, 


; in presence of damp. A great desideratum | through the moving car. 
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HAVE HOPE. 





BY F,. RYAN. 





The shadow of the mountain falls athwart the lowly 
lain, 
ana the shadow of the cloudlet hangs above the 
mountain's head ; 
And the highest hearts and lowest wear the shadow 


of some pain, 
And the sinile has scarcely fitted ere the anguished 


tear is shed. 


For no eyes have there been ever without a weary 
tear, 
And those lips can not be human which have never 
heaved a sigh; 
For without the dreary winter there has never been 
a year, 
And the tempests hide their terrors in the calmest 
summer sky. 


So this dreary life is passing, and we move amid its 
maze, 
And we grope along together, half in darkness, half 
in light; 
And our hearts are often hardened by the mysteries 
of our ways, 
Which are never all in shadow, and are never 
wholly bright. 


And our dim eyes ask a beacon, and our weary feet a 
rulde, 
aaa our hearts of all life’s mysteries seek a mean- 
ing and the key ; 
And across gleams o’er our pathway,—on it hangs 
the Crucified, 
And he answers all our yearnings by the whisper, 
**Follow Me."* 
—— ee ——— 


Two Years. 


BY Cc. J. R. 





i} gazing at the beautiful landscape that 

spread out before her, but nature’s 

beauty did not in the least claim her atten- 
tion. ; 

A sad, sorrowful a gleamed in the 
dark brown eyes making her more beauti- 
ful, if possible, than when happy emotions 
lighted her sweet face. 

A little nore than a year ago she was left 
an orphan, homeless, friendless,and almost 
hopeless. 

Her youth and beauty, it seemed, would 
bar her from all honest occupation. 

It was then that Arthur Neville found 
her and installed her in his home as gover- 
ness to his young ward, Meta Neville, his 
dead brother's only child. 

Since that time, Arthur had been so kind 
to her, and she had felt so happy and so 
much at home, until a few days prior to 
this tine he laid his noble heart at her teet 
and plead fo~ sone returnof his great, all 
absorbing love. 

But she could not tell him a falsehood. 

She merely respected him,and was grate- 
ful to him for the happiness be had brought 
into her life. 

Not until she told him this did she under- 
stand the full extent of his love for her, for 
the pain he could not banish from his eyes 
told it plainer than a lover’s rha ies 
could. 

The same evening he was stricken down 
with a dangerous illness, and to-day she is 
sorrowfully asking herself if, by the refusal 
of his heart and hand, she had aided disease 
to prostrate this noble form, and thinking 
that she should have let gratitude for his 
kindness take the place of love. 

The door opened and a servant entered, 
and addressed her respectfully, although 
his voice treinbled with exciteinent and sor- 
row as he said— 

“Master Arthur is dying, Miss Albee, 
and would like to see you if you will 

©,” 
7 Dying! and perhaps she had killed him, 
her kind benetactor. 

“IT will coine itmmediatelyv,’’ sne said, as 
soon as she could control her voice enough 
to gasp the words. 

She found the physician bending over 
him,but he raised his head as she approach- 
ed and addressed her in a subdued tone. 

“Yes, Miss Albee, all has been done that 
can be done, and unless a miracle be per- 
formed, in two hours time he will be 
dead. 

“He wished to see you. 

“Shall T yo?” 

. “Yes,"’ said Arthur, feebly answering for 
er. 

When they were left alone together, Mat- 
tie could no longer restrain her tears, and 
kneeling beside him she gave full vent to 
her emouon, and accused herself of having 
Killed him. 

“Don't, Mattie, don’t! I am _ perfectly 
willing to die. 

“I could not have lived long without 
you. 

“Much less could I have called you wife, 
dear, as the title would have seemed to me, 
knowing all the while that you were pining 
for freedom. 


\ ATTIE ALBEE stood by the window, 
4 


“There is only one thing that troubles ime | 


as I see the King of Terrors approach- 
ing. 
“Your future looks so uncertain. 


“Tell me as you would a friend; what 


will you do?” 
“Oh! I do not know!” wailed Mattie. 
“Mattie, inarry me now, and I candie 
conpentes knowing that you are provided 
Pua 
‘‘Marry you or 
money ! ° 
“Never, never! ”’ 
‘But, Mattie,consider that you will 
my dying hour my happiest one. 
‘Why should you shrink ? 
“A few short moments of bliss for 


vour death bed, and for 


InaKe 


me, 


the right to just once call you wife, and all | 


over, are free again ! 
“Oh ! Mattie grant my dying request! 





— 


SATURDAY EVENING 
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“Go think of it a few momen 
return to me.”’ " mas oe 


— arose and stepped gently froin the 

Her brain seemed whirling. 

Reaching her own rvom sho knelt and 
tried to pray for guidance, and tried to 
think what she ought to do, but all power 
of reasoning seemed to have lett her. 

She thought once of dashing Captain May- 
nor whom shethought she had loved de- 
votedly, but in this trying hour his image 
seetned to be slipping from her heart. 

Little Meta stole silently in, and advanc- 
ing, laid her hand on her governess shoul- 

er. 

“Please, Miss Albee - 
Pee " » Inarry uncle Ar 

“It will make him so happy. 

“Then you will be my auntie, and I can 
stay with you always.” 

Mattie looked at the beautiful child, who, 
with upturned, tear-stained face, stood 
pleading for her uncle. 

{t seemed as though her prayer tor 
guidance had been answered. 

Stooping she kissed the child. 

“T will,” she said firinly, and waiting no 
longer, she led Meta back to her uncle. 

“I will do as you wish,” she said, as she 
bent over him and tenderly smoothed the 
pillows. 

“tod bless and reward you, my darl- 
ing!”’ . . : 

A clergyman was soon ushered into the 
apartinent, and inthe presence of the ser- 
vants, the physician and Meta, Arthur and 
Mattie were made ian and wile. 

Obeying an impulse, Mattie 
pressed a kiss upon his brow. 

Feebly throwing his arin about her neck 
he held her to him. 

“My wile, iny darling wife! 
happy! I—am—dying.” 


bent and 


Oh, I aim so 


jis heal dropped forward upon his 
breast, and his hand slipped from her 
shoulder. 


“It has been too inuch for him. 

“He has fainted. 

“There is no danger just at present, and 
you inay leave me alone with hin, that is, 
— Mrs. Neville insists upon remain- 

ng.”’ 

fi was the physician who said this as he 
forced brandy between the closed lips. 

All filed iveais out of the chamber, a 
look of deep serrow visible upon the 
countenance of every one, for Arthur Ne- 
ville was a beloved master, 

Left alone, Mattie again thought of what 
she had done. 

Of course she expected Arthur would die, 
for Dr. Langdon had said that he must, but 
was she not now placed in a position where 
she must hope he would not live. 

The thought was horrible, and she thrust 
it from her. 

Slowly the sun neared the western hori- 
zon, and still no tidings froin the sick rooin 
reached her, and at last she could bear the 
suspense no longer, and started, without a 
suiminons, to find the condition of the pa- 


tient. 

Dr. Langdon met herin the hall, witha 
beaming councenance. 

“My dear Mrs. Neville, I congratulate 
you. 


‘“‘You are not to be a widow as soon as I 


thought. 

“You husband with care will live. 

“Tt was that kiss you gave hii that did 
it. 

“Ile—"’ 

The doctorstopped suddenly, for Mattio 
turned deathly pale,reeled, and would have 
fallen, had he not caught her in his arins, 
and borne herto a sofa, when again his 


skill was to be tested, for Mettie had 
swooned. 
As he worked over her he muttered 


something about sudden revulsion of feel- 
ing, Sudden change from despair to hope. 

But at last she revived, and pale asatily 
and trembling she sat up, and signified her 
intention of going to Arthur, which the doc- 
tor forbade, and ordered rest and quiet tor 
her. 





Three weeks passed away, and in that 
time Arthur Neville had slowly but surely 
nade his way back from the very portals of 
an unknown world. 

Mattie had faithtully watched and nursed 


him, but Art’ ur notices that her sprightli- | 


ness of manuer was gone and he bitterly 
reproached hitmseit lor having made the lle 
ot her whom he toved better than aughe 
else, a burden Intolerable to her. 

No word had passed between them in re- 
gard to therelation which they sustained to 
each other, but at last Arthur could endure 
itno longer, and one day when ne was re- 
clining in his invalid’s cnair he spoke to her 
of that which had not been absent froin the 
mninds of either for scarcely a minute. 
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there to stay unless she who had the power | 

to command it, should bid it come forth. 

To a casual observer Mattie’s manner to- | 
ward him would have seemed much the 
sane as at first, but one with a critical eye 


den paling of her cheek «s he ap 1. 

Could ir aveen love? anes 

Yes, at last, his kind, considerate atten- 
tion had won what she thought was gone 
froin her before, the best aad’ purest affev- 
tion of her womanly heart. 

Alas! she thought it too late to let him 
know the truth, believing her cold and in- 
different manner had complete weaned 
his heart from hers. 

To-night she stands betore her mirror in 
her luxurious dressing-room, and yazes 
listlessly at her own lovely reflection. 

She is attired for Madame Dezotel's ball, 


would have noticed the flush and then sud- 





and a rich dress and ornaments are added 
to natures charis. 

She turns impatiently away. 

“Why should I care to look well, when 
my beauty will not reclaim the love I most | 
drize,”’ she inurmured, 

She threw alight seart about her ‘shoul- 
ders and went to the library to see if her 
husband was waiting for her. 

He caine forward,a commonplace remark 
on his tongue’s end, but he could not utter 


If he could not say what his heart felt, his 
lips would utter nothing, and because of | 
suppressed emotion his face becaine a shade 
maler. 

This Mattio was quick to detect, and she 
turned away, grieved that, as she imagined, 
her presence had become so hateful that 
her approach caused his cheeks to turn 
pale. 

Had she known that his unavowed love | 
for her beautiful self was the cause, her 
tender heart would have been spared tho | 
torture it was undergoing. 

The carriage was soon announced, and 
they were soon mingling in the gay throng 
that had assembled at Madame Dezotel’s 
call. 

Arthur watched his wife's movements, 
and hs could detect an underlying current 
of weariness and saduess, where others 
could see only lively happiness, and a re- 
solve was taken. 

He would go away,and unfetterrd by his 
presence she would be happier. 

Soon after Mattie’s marriage, Captain 
Maynor had gone away, and had been ab- 
sent until quite lately. 

To-night he was among the sguests, and 
Mattie returned his greeting composedly, 
and wondered how she ever could have 





referred him to her own noble, handsome 
Cesta, 

Later on Mattie found herself alone with 
Captain Maynor in the conservatory. 

“Mattie you are unhappy! 

“Come to me and let ine place you where 
you belong.” 

Her face was turned away, and he could 
not see the horror expressed in her eyes, 
and he went Holdly on. 

“What does this tie amount to that) binds 
you to aman you do not love, and who al- 
nost forced you to take the vows that bind 
you to him.” 

She flashed her eyes, full of withermy 
scorn, upon him. 

“Stop! 

“Tlow dare you insult ine thus! 

“Tdolove my husband with iny whole 
heart. 

“Go!” 

And Arthur Neville, searching for his 
wife, had entered the conservawry,and had 
heard all. 

lle longed to take Mattie in his arms and 
tell her how happy her words had made 
him, and to then and there avenge the in- 
sult offered her. 

“But IT must wait,’’ though he, 
citement cause her to utter those 
words. 

“They cannot be true.” 

It was early in the evening, 
Mattie caine and asked to be taken home, 

In their own homes, at the library door 


“for @x- 
sweet 


Mattie turned to say good-night, supposing | 


he would enter. 





freedioin, if it meant separation from 
but I thought you had ceased w ane a 
me,” 

“Ceased to care for you! 

“I hid my love tearing to disgust you. 

“And now, ny darling, we will be happy 
enough to make u. for the two years of 
wedded happiness t mt we have lost.’ 

A year later we enterthe room where Ar- 
thur and Mattie are together bending over 
the crib in which their tiny baby boy Iles, 
asleep, and fromthe happy light beaming 
from their eyes we know that now, their 
cup of joy is full. 


—- oc <—r— - 


Disenchanted. 
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LOLS GARKISON, 


UMPH!”" 
| That was all the answer that Mr. 
Gregory Lisie made alter Dunning 
had said his say—handsome Jack Dunning, 
with his five feet eloven of inasculine sym- 


netry. 
August 





The time was five o'clock of an 
afternoon. 

The place was Mr. Lisle’s broad 
that looked out on the land below, and the 
Thames flashing by in the glorious sun- 
shine. 

And the proprur persona were these two 
gentlemen, Mr. Giregory Lisle, rich as 
Cressus, independent asa iman well could 
be, with ainind of hisown, and opinions 


that were rather diMcult to change—a 
bachelor of sixty, with a bald crown, 
and the bodily rotundity of an alder- 


man. 
And Mr. Jack Dunuing, thirty, handsome 


as a young god, in excellent business, 
with plenty of good-nature and common 
BOSE. 

And—very inuch in love with Eva Lis- 
senden. 

He had run down from business fora 
night, purposely to speak to Mr. Lisle 
about the matter, for Mr. Lisle was his 


chief, great friend, almost his godfather, 
who had been his father's friend before 
him, and his own counsellor and helper al- 
ways. 

And when Jack had told him he serious- 
ly contemplated marriage quite soon, Me. 
Lisle had listened, and fidgeted, and 
frowned, and said in his most aggravating 
way — 

“Hurpl tl’ 

Jack laughed, 

Ile could not help it. 

“T would rather you reserve your deci- 
sion until you have seen her, Mr. Lisle," he 
said. 

“She's at Searborough now, but she'll be 
home in a short time, and if you'll let me 
bring her —” 

“No, I don’t want you to bring her to see 
me, 

“Of course you'd expect me to go into 
ecstasies over her and all thatsert of thing, 
and—the chances are you'd be disap 
pointed. 

“T daresay you think the young lady per- 


fection, but—T took upon the matter ina 
| serious, unprejudiced light.” 
“And the only true way in which to re- 


gard the subject of marriage,’ Jack said 
promptly ; “the same way that I regard it, 
and have always done. 
“If you could only see her——' 
Mr. Lisle lifted his shoulders in a comical 


| shrug. 


“No, TL don’t want to see her, 

“Don tmention it again, Jack, I beg.’ 

“Then let me describe her charming 

Mr. Lisle fell back into the depths of his 
wide bamboo chair, a look of despairing re- 
Migerations conn tris trace, 

“Jack, vou will 


have to answer for 


| this. 


but soon | 


“Mattie, imay Tsee you a few moments in| 


your own room 2?” 
She looked up at hint with 
prise as she assented, 
AS they entered the 


pleased sur- 


room, he led her to 


the window that look out upon the park 
which looked so cool and pretty in the 
| brigght wioonlipdit. 

“Mattic, J had thought of going away. To 


“Mattie, you have cause to hate ime, but | 


asGod isiny Judge, I woulda rather have 


died a hundred deaths than to wrong you as | 


I have done. 

“[ do not ask you to love me, for T know 
that would be tuipossible now, bat PT doask 
you to forgive me io you can flor spoiling 
your life, ) 

“[ never can forgive myself. 

“You need not fear me, will not oppress 
you with attention. 
~ #You shall be as free as it is in iny power 
to make you.” 

Sie bowed her head without an- 
swering, giad to have an understanding be- 
tween thein. 

Time puisse Don, 
ied in the past, and still 


} 
tie ’s lives r ted 


ti woolly, 


two vears had been bur- 
Arthur's and Mut 
separate channels 
though lived under the sane roof. 
Arthur was ev‘ 
slightest wish, but he 
society upon her, and had never spoken to 
her of love. 
His passion, thougn it burned fiercely as 
ever, was safely locked within his bosom, 


, . " a8 t 
rattentive t his e's 


reed his 


never had fo 


Kurope perhaps.’ 

He looked to see 
had taken, 

Her breath came in quick gasps, and she 
elutehed at the siiken curtain to support 
herself. 

Gioing away! 

What could she do without him! 

“But | heard something to-night that 
eaused ine to change iny mind, that is, if it 
be trae, 

“T heard you say, ‘I 
with mv whole heart.’ 

“Ohitueyv darting, can it be that this boon 
that) ave craved so long is at last to be 
yranted ! . 


what effect his words 


love my husband 


“Does my great love at last meet some 
return; 
‘But, holding her off at artn’s vength, 
‘answer me frou your heart. 
“Do you love ine a itithe, my darl- 
ine? ’’ 
“Nota little, but a great d 
It is tru I «ll ‘ " h my whole 
ine t ‘ . r 
f +4 
Ons 
“LT believe I have loved ‘ r sines 
the d you so generously freed ime, as far 


as 1t Wes dh your power. 
“since thattime I have 


not cared for 


“You are too cruel! 
goon and tell me all about her, 
everything! 

“Tn your most iinpassioned strain. 

“Goon, belore ny Courage tuils, and I re- 
fuse to listen. 

“Begin with her midnight loeks—— 

‘ALL right, sir. 

“Pll do the subject justices, never fear; 
although to correct you,her hair is not dark, 
by anv ineans, 

“va is very fair, with——"’ 

“Yes, fair; in other words, her -complex- 
ion is a delicious commmnioyling ofthe purity 
of the snow-flake, andthe race flush of the 
peach that has been ripened inthe sun! 

“Oh, goon, do—TI've heard all that be 
fore.”’ 

Hie was sitting with closed cyes,and a face 
like a tuartyr. 

“You've just bit it. 

“Addtue loveliest violet eyes imaginable 


Maoon 


The exact shade of the velvety petal of a 
pansy —oh, yes, T know,’ Mr. Lisle inter- 
polated. 





“Just so,” wentoon Jack, good-humor- 
edly. 

“And rippling waving golden hair 

“-Sun-kissed,’ why don't you call it, 


and soltas silk, and lustrous as 
gold? 
“Isn't it?’ 
He suddenly 


burning 


looked quite glaringly at 


| Jack. 


“Of course it is,”’ that gentleman respond- 


od eayverly. 


“She isof inediuin height, modelled like 
& SLLue Ww i 
' Mr { “ , 
Stow it, Ju | | * ore of 
‘Marry her—inarry her, if you want to, 
but, in the name ot inercy, don’t come to 


| me next year this time, and curse the day 
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BY G. L. WORRALL. 





Measure for Measure. 
JIVELIER evening could not well 
- imagined, and Mrs. Clarence con- 
yratulated herself over and over again 
(nat her moonlight lawn dansante and aw 
tumn fete was crowned with such brilliant 
ccess. 
"Te had been her own idea, this unique 
entertainment she was giving this lovely 
October night. 

She had selected the full of the hunter's 
wnoon for the ti and kind fate had ac- 
companied the bright moonlight with a 
balinv wind, that made it a tive luxury 
to wander among the illuminated walks in 
the park, and listen to the band playing in 
the big marquee, where dancing was vig- 
orously prosecuted ; or best of all, to very 
many of Mrs. Clarence’s guests, co lounge 
in and out of the refreshment tent, where 
white vested servants dispensed all kinds of 
delicious ———. 

A beautiful night, a faultless company, 
her own toilette unexceptionable—Mr. 
Clarence seemed to have nothing to annoy 
or vex her—not even when her ten-year-old 
boy, handsome, imperious, rush up to 
her, his golden hair pushed off his fair 
flushed face, his blue eves shining with ex- 
citement and indignation. 

‘Mamma, I want to dance with Elsie,and 
Willie Kirk says I shan't. I wan't you to 
come and make him let her alone.” 

Mrs. Clarence smiled indulgently in the 
boy’s handsome angry face. 

“Why, Bertie, my dear, I believe young 
gentlemen sually settle such matters be- 
tween themselves, Can’t you wait until 
the next set for Elsie ?”’ 

“Nol can't. I want to dance with her 
now. Come, make him Jet me have her, 
inamma.”’ 

Mrs. Clarence laughed this time at the 
boy’s clainoring earnestness. 

“I don’t really know what to do,” she 
said to Mrs. Newcome, standing grave, and 
just a little contemptuous, listening to the 
demanda of tne spoiled child. 

“IT should do nothing whatever,’’ she an- 
swered. ‘Look der, Bertie,’’ she went 
on, in a quiet attempt at diverting the boy ; 
“who are they ?”’ 

“They” were a pictu ue couple emerg- 
ing from the shadow into the light in whic 
the ladies and Bertie stood. 

A tall slender woman, with a sad dark 
tace, and big pathetic eyes, with a gay, 
shabby shaw! tied over her dress, and big 
silver rings in her ears, and inassive coils of 
jetty hair twisted around her head. 

And beside her, a lithe active child, in a 
ragged dreas, and bare feet and legs, with 
the same big dark eyes, and jetty hair 
hanging in tangled masses over her brown 
shoulders. 

“Let ine tell your fortunes, ladies, pretty 
ladies, pretty boy,’’ the woman began. 
“Cross ny palin with silver, and 1’l) tell 
you the = fortune for the little gen- 
Uleman that ever the stars told me.” 

Mrs. Newcome drew haughtily back, 
while Mrs. Clarence looked highly indig- 
nant. 

*‘Where did these horrid creatures come 
from?" she said. ‘“‘Where could Jones 
have been that he allowed thein to pass 
through the gate ?’’ 

“We don’t mean any harm, lady; we 
came in the hope ofearning a penny. Let 
ue play a tune, and Lena will sing and 
‘lance tor you. Come,Lena.” 

Obedient as a slave, the child sprang for- 
wird, struck a graceful position, and began 
a low sweet bar of some gliding Italian 
ielody,to the sccompaniment of the twang- 
‘ng yuitar the woinan touched,as she threw 
ber Kay tattered head-shaw] on the grass be- 
side her. 

“Where can some one be to put them 
out?” Mrs. Clarence said angrily. ‘Bertie, 
yonder is Williains; bring biin to me at 
once.”’ 

The sharp inerciless voice arrested the 
song, the weird twnelody, and the woman 
turned her big sad eyes beseechingly to 
Mrs. Clarence's cold, haughty face. 

“Only a penny, lady; give us only a 
crust, a crumb——” 

Bertie interrupted her with a inalicious 
delight in his voice. 

“Mamma, she’s got your vinaigrette and 
Indian scarf—see ! she’s hid ’em under her 
shaw! ; I see ’em.”’ 

The woman staightened suddenly. 

“I did not know they were on the ground 
where I threw my shawl]. I am no thief; I 
am honest as you. JI do not steal; I garn 
My crust right and fair.” 

firs. Newoome’s thin lips curled scorn- 
fully as she looked at her hostess. 

“An exceeedingly plausible story,” said 
Mrs. Clarence, as Bertie darted off after the 
man-servant, ‘but I don't intend to be im- 
posed ~ ge by it. Williams,” to the man 
who had stepped up, and was respectfully 


waiting his orders—“I wish these people | 


taken in charge for trespass and stealing. 
There are policemen in the grounds some- 
where. Will you see they are taken to 
the jail ?”’ 

A moan of wild agony burst from the 
woinan’s quivering lips, and she turned be- 
seechingly to Mrs. Clarence, clasping her 
hands in pleading. 

“Oh, you don’t mean that—you don't 
mean to send us to oo never stole a 
rap of cold water in our lives! Lady— 
lady, you wouldn’t shut us up in prison 
when we’ve never harmed a hair of your 
pretty head? You’ve a heart in your 
bosoin—you won’t put me and my little 
one in the cell?” 

«. certainly would and certainly shall. 
Ah—officer !’°—to the policeman Bertie had 
Spied and brought to the scene—“here is 
your jury, charged by me with trespass 





and theft. Remove them as quietly as pos- 
sible—it is really a shaineful aifair.” 

And then five minutes afterwards Mrs. 
ty and Bertie went calinly on their 

a coax uettish little Elsie Thornton 
to be Master Bartie's re. 

While, with set teeth and laboring breath. 
and a dumb forror and bewilderment in 
her dusky eyes, the woman and her 
child went along the quiet country road, 
through the lovely October night, to the 
village jail, while I'ttle Lena clung piteously 
to the cold hand she held, and looked up in 
the face above her. 

“Mamvia—inamma, what did she mean ? 
Where are we going? What is the inatter 
with you, mamma $i 

* ” * - * * 


An exquisite room with lofty ceilin 
fresooed in warin rose-color and vivid gold: 
and a rose-colored vel vet carpet on the floor, 
with — works of art bere and there,and 
on an Oval malachite and gilt table, in front 
of a big velvet chair, piles of notes, bou- 
quets, and baskets of flowers. , 

And in the chair a radiant young crea- 
ture, with eyes like midnight, and lustrous 
dusky hair piled in rich masses on her proud 


little head—with a complexion warinly | 


Olive-and-rose—a bewitching dazzling crea- 
ture,who had turned as many heads by ber 
exquisite beauty as by her wonderful talent 
on the stage. 

Just now she was slowly turning over 
and overa magnificent diamond bracelet 
that sparkled dazzlingly in the gaslight, 
and then repeated aloud the name on the 
card attached to it. 

“Albert Clarence. 

“Yes, I remember the naine perfectly 
well. - 

“T heard it for the first time just sixteen 
years ago to-night.” 

She smiled as she twisted the costly 
souvenir round and rouna,and then picked 
up the elegantly-wriwen daintily-perfuined 
note that had accoinpanied it when flung on 
the stage the evening previous. 

This was the note Lena Wilford read, 
with her eyes and lips smiling thought- 
fully— 


“If you will condeseend to accept and 
wear the accompanying, you will inmake A. 
C. the happiest inan in the world. I shall 
look for it to-inorrow night. If it is on your 
beautiful arm, I shall take hope.” 


Lena laid the note down, and leaned her 
head back against the cushion. 
“Iiow well I remember it all. 


“Sixteen years ago; oh, mother, 
mother!” 
And Mrs. Dixon, Lena's friend and 


“sheep doy,’’ looked up from ber novel in 
surprise at the sudden storm of tears into 
which Lena burst. 

“Why, my dear, what can have hap- 

” 
pened ? 

And then Lena crested her beautiful 
little dusky head suddenly, and dashed 
away the tears, and laughed a little hysteri- 
cally. 

“What 
friend ? 

“Notthe least thing in the world. 

“See here—isn't this superb ? 

“The symbol of another conquest. 

“Albert Clarence is his natne. 

“You've beard of the Clarences of Clar- 
ence Grange? 

“So have I. 

“I'll wear the bracelet—it is too lovely to 
refuse.”’ 

7 . * oe — 


has happened to me, dear 


That night Albert Clarence, sitting in his 
box in the theatre, saw the glitter of his 


princely gift on the beautiful popular young : 


tragedienne’s arin, and his blue eyes 
lighted up with the passionate fire of delight 
and hope. 

” * * * * 


A month later, and as when he was a lad 
of ten, he went lo enlist bis nother's aid to 
secure bis childish partner fora dance, so 
now Albert Clarence, a tall handso:ne inan, 
went to her with the burden he had earried 
for many days, and found growing heavier 
with every one, 

“She refuses to have ine, mother. 
shall I do?” 

The same arrogant selfish spirit that had 
been his as a child's added to a tmaturer iim- 
patience of restraint. 

Mrs. Clarence lifted her handsome 


W hat 


eye- 


brows as imperiously at fifty years of age | 


as when she was # blooming wuatron of 
thirty-five. 

“Tt is absolutely impossible that she 
should refuse you, Bertle—absotutely im- 
possible. re ; 

“Why itisan unheard-of nouor you of- 
fer her—to become your wife, inistress of 
Clarence Grange, and she an actress.” 

“It’s all very well for you to talk s», 
mother, but she won't have te. 

“And if she persists Cll blow my brains 
out or emigrate to Africa or somewhere. 

“T tell vou, unless Lena Wilford will be 
inv wife Inv liie wil not be worth the trou- 
ble ot diving.” 

Ane his iioody  prisstouate 
With dissipaiion vet strikingds 
withal, bis feverish Dbiue eves, struck 
disinay to his motver’s heart. 

“Don't tal se ernelly, Bertie. 

“Can't you ever understand that we ean- 
not alwavs have evervthing in the world we 
want?” 


ace, Nushed 
hancsotie 


eold 


“J have had evervthing I wanted until 
this, and I'l! have Lenaor vou ll not hiave 
me. 

“That's all there Is 

Mrs. Clurer cvke usiv at hin 
thinking perbaps tha it er ot e 
Iniseries apout I iis gaming debts, his 
dissipated habits,his general un intifalness, 


this was a peculiarly cruel burden, 
“Have you let her see you were in des- 


perate earnest ? 
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, some spirit. 


“These y famous actresses are usu- 
ally exacting in their homage.” — | 
P Ot go to her and tell her,” hesaid sud- | 

enly. 

“Tell ber you want her for your daugh- 
ter—tell her how I worship ber 


“She won't dare laugh in your face asshe 
doesin mine when I swear to her how 
wretched I ain witout ber promise. 

“She'll believe you.”’ 

Never in all her life had Mrs. Clarence 
refused a favor two her darling. 

“Yes, 

“I'll go down on iny knees if I can make 
you happy, m v. 

“I'll plead with her, and if one woman 
can touch another woman's heart, I'll win 
your wife for you, Bertie." 


. * * . o 


Lena Wilford was just dressed for her 
noon drive, when Mrs. Clarence was usher- 
ed into the elegant little reception-roonm,— 
dazzled and bewildered by the royal mag- 
nificence of the girl's beauty—this girl, th 
actress, who had refused her darling. 

a ain Mrs. Clarence,"’ she anid cordi- 
a Vv. 

“TI presume you recognize the name?" 

“Beyond doubt, madam. 

“Will you be seated?’ Lena said, in a 
haughty litle way. 

And then Mrs. Claronce said her say,told 
her eager story with thrilling, pleading elo- 
quence, 

“He will die unless you take pity on him, 
Miss Wilford. 

“His happiness is not alone in your hands, 
his life is there. 

“For his sake, consent to be his wife, for 
my sake, be iny daughter."’ 

ena had stood still, her lovely hands 


listening in cold courtesy to the suppliant's 
prayer, until the ardent words ceased. 

Then she smiled. 

“Your arguinents do not interest ime, 
nor have your persuasions the least elf- 
“T would not marry your son to save his 
lite. 

“But I lured him on, with all my power, 
so that I might have my revenge. 

“Do you remember the night of your 
lawn party sixteen years ago, when you 
droveme and my mother to pa ona 
charge that was false and cruel 

“My mother died in that prison cell, you 
and your boy were her murderers, 

“Il swore revenge, child though I was; 
iny gipsy blood boiled bot against you and 
yours, 

“T have kept my oath, you suffer a tithe 
of what we suffered, and I believe my 
mother approves, 

“Go home, and tell your son your inis- 
sion is hopeless. 

And with a stile, like moonlight ona 
sword blade, cold and glittering,she bowed 
Mrs. Clarence away. 

And betore night of the same day Albert 
Clarence wen. away, cursing his luck, curs- 
ing his mother, cursing the beautiful 
woman who had been so justin her relent- 
lessness, and his mother never saw him 
again. 
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Balancing Accounts. 





BY J. CHAMBERS. 





this morning ?" 

Frederick Wharton, pulling on his 
boots to the store, after breakfast, paused, 
one boot in his hand, the other on his foot, 
and looked at his wife as—well as men do 
look now and then, when their better 
halves ask for money. 

Ladies know the expression very well. 


[een you let ine have a little money 


“Money! why, Nell, what have you 
done with all JT gave you last quarter- | 
day ?" 

“Used it, Fred. Not extravagantly, 


either.” . 
And there was a bit of a sparkle coming 
into Mrs. Ellen's briyht eyes. 


slowly—"I yave you one hundred last 


| quarter, and the next isn’t up ior a week | 


vet. Seems tome that one hundred, for a 
winall family like ours, ought to go a good 
way. 

Mrs. Elien inarched to a drawer, took out 
a little inoroceo expense-book, and opened 
it under her lord and tnaster’s nose, 

“Look for yoursell,” she said. “very 
eent isdownhere. Buteber, baker, groecer- 
jes,coal, washerwoinan’s bill, pay for mend- 


ing the wardrobe, for a boiler added to the | 


kitehen stove—sud everything cise. Any | 
extravaganes there, bred?" 
“Well, no, IT donu't see that there is. But 


it seers by toe, out of twenty pounds you | 


ought to save something.” 
Mr. Frei’ eyes fell ou the velvetslippers 
he had just waren off, bis last birthday 
‘ 


present from Ellen, and his face bright- 

ened, ; 
“Tere are these slippers iow. You told 

ine that vou gave three dollars tor them. 


Weuldn't a cheaper pair have done jus as 
well?” 
He looked up, as Inuch as to say : 
“Hey, Mrs. Ellen, Dove got you there.’ 
But Ellen was ready for hit. 
Her pretty flushed, for she didn’t 
like her gift fonnd fault with. 
“Do vou think T gave you a present paid 


luce 


for with vour own money?" she retorted, 
“Ltell you w ont like todothat. I 
mle that mone ralclitug 4“ ‘ Mrs 
Ham 

{) 

ir. ] l .. 

Yes, ldid. I'm willing to account for 
all my «expenses, but I won't be called ex- 
travagant,”’ says the litthe woman, with 


turn. You 








| that's a tact !’’ 





; enough moucy to buy a sinal 
| pay two thirds of the price cash down, all 


‘Now, Mr. Fred, it’s your 


me one handred and kept 
two hund and fifty for yourself. I've 
id all our living expenses except the 


| house rent. Now if you expected me to do 
| that and save sounething, why of course,out 


of so much more, you have suved a pretty 
good sum. How wueh is it?” 

It was Fred's turu to crimeon under El- 
len's bright eyes. 

“I—oh, well, that’s another thing, you 
see, Nelly. I have paid the rent, yuo 
know.” 

“Fifteen dollars 1 month for three montha, 
A pretty good balance lef yet,’’ promptly 
answered Mrs. Ellen. 

“Oh, well, men have a good many ex- 
penses, you know,” said Fred uneasily. 

“I've heard so," observed Ellen drily. 
“Such as cigars, a gins of wine or beer, and 
a few other small itetns."’ 

“Oh, I spend little on those things!" 

mptly returned Fred. “And, you see, 
didn't say I had spent it all. I haven't 
inuch about me, but I have a little in the 
safe at the store. Will it do if I bring yuu 
sone at noon ?"’ 

“Yes, very well,” answered Ellen. 

And then Mr. Fred,with a hasty good-bye 
to her, burried off, just in tiine to catch an 
omnibus, 

When he got to the store he examined the 
little balance he had put in the safe tor se- 
curity, and found there but twenty dol- 
lars. 


“Well, we'll have to be pretty saving, 
says Fred. “Somelx 
inust be a little extravagant,or we wouldn't 
be so short. t's see now if it’s ine.” 
Fred kept no account,as Ellen did, but be 
drew on bis mind for the items, 
“Cigara—well, I sinoke about five a day 


, » ” 
clasped and hanging down at-arin's length, | —let’s try now. 


Hie made some rapid calculations with his 

mn. 

PeeWhy ! is it possible ?—ten dollars and 
twenty-two cents a month—nearly as much 
in a quarter as our house rent! I never 
could have believed it. Then I do take a 
glass of wine now and then, or a dish of 
oysters, and ask a friend or two to join ine 
—I dare say T spend as much more for those - 
two items. And then I ride ont with some 
of the boys now and then, and very often 
my the bill inyself. To Le sure, I take 
ae sometimes, but I guess ten or so 
would pay for all the reereation she's had 4 
share of in this quarter, 

“Oh, well now, this won't do! Fred, my 
boy, you can't have that little wornan's eyes 
flash at you that way aguin. Not while she 
holds that provoking little red book under 
your nose, anyhow. We'll make a difler- 
ent arrangement about this thing at once.”’ 

He went home at noon, and divided the 
a money with Ellen. 

“[ find it's all IT bave left this time,” be 
said, “But if youcan umke it answer until 
next week there will be a new quarter- 
day."’ 

; Fred,’ said Ellen 


“T can make tt do, 


| good-naturedly. 


“Then I think we'll try a new plan,’ says 
Fred. 

“I'll give you one hundred, and I'll keep 
one hundred and fifty, and we'll put the 
rest in the bank, for a drawing fund in case 
of need, 

“What do you say ?"’ 

“T think it's au excellent plan, Fred. 

“Perhaps we can save enough to buy use 
littie home, some day,” said Ellen, with 
her eyes sparkling again, but not with tein- 
per this time. 

“Maybe we can," 
laugh. 

But his plan did not prove a iaughing 
Inatter. 

They pesevvoetnahy tried it, and found 
that with the aid of alittle economy, they 
did not have to touch their drawing fund at 
all. 

And at the end of three years Fred was 
surprised to find himself In possession of 
home, and 


returned Fred with a 


saved froin tittle extravagances of his 


i own, which he was quite as well off with- 
| out. 


“Well, 1 don't—knuow,” quoth Mr. Fred | 


—_ -- > ._ 

Custom AND Duties. — Solomon and 
Hirain made a treaty of commerce and navi- 
gation to their united advantage without 
any restrictions whatever. The Athenians, 
about 4) years B. C., assessed a moderate 
duty of two per cent.on all impoertations, 
beside which they had an internal revenue 
tax. 

The Romans had atariff for import and 
exportoftwo and a half per cent., besides 
one of international revenue; moreover, 
they had a system of bonded warehouses. 

In the era of Augustus the yearly income 
from these sourees was not) far from $200,- 
On, When the purchasing power of 
money at that thine is calculated this would 
equal 21,000,000,009 in our day. There ts 
said to bein existence in some European 
library a copy of an old Roman taritl som. 
prising 24M articles on itstist. Tu the Jew- 
Ish days of independence we find no reeord 
of import duties, although when Palestine 
became a Roman province the Roman taritt 
was probably put in foree, 

Coming down nearer to modern tines, we 
diseover the origin of the word “tariff."’ On 
the coast of Spain, just inside the Straits of 
(jibraltar, there is an island called Tarifa. 


When the Moors had possession of the 
Poninsula they established avery enerze- 
tie custom house force upon it. The scale 
of revenue was discretionary with the col- 
lector. All for:nalities of entering and 
clearing were dispensed with Every ves 
™ } Sling Liar tiie Straits either di- 

{ nh. was br purist t madi r bed t¢t the 
prudent extent of ot abs itely prevent 
ny the captain ifr undertaking another 
vovage. ifhed vered up Gfteen per cent. 
of his cargo,or px’ | its equivalent in money, 


, be was allowed tu gv in peace, 
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vou ever saw such a piece of perfec 

D 

* Look here, Jack——" 

Andthe old gentleman laid his fore- 
finger impressively on the palin of his 
hard, and looked solemuly up in Jacks 
face. 

“Lok here. 

“Til bet you anything you wish, that be- 
neath all that prettiness there is something 
or other hidden that you haven t taken tito 
oonsideration. 

“Shesavirago, or fast, or she bets or 
sinokes, or ad 

Then Jack's eyes flashed. 

“That will do, Mr. Liste. 

“Ne one speaks seandalously of Miss Las- 
senden in wy presence. 

“Not even you, dear aud valued friend 
though you are, are privileged to do it.” 

Their eyes met in a steady searching 

uv. 


Then the old gentleman's voice quivered | 


a little. 


*Do you care for her 80 inuch, iny boy?" | 


“J love ber better than ali the world be- 
sides,"’ he said quickly. 

A short intense silence. 

“I take itall back," 
gently. 


Mr. Lisle said 


hit. 
“Take meto seo her, Jack; T actually 
want lo see the girl who can influence you 
ao. 
“Make an engagement for us with 
ber. 
“If 1 like her, I will give hera check for 


one hunderd thousand dollars for her wed- | 


ding present.” 


The tirst day of September, Monday, at | 


love lv 
frosts in 
side ot 


one o'clock in the dav, a lovely, 
day, with a suspicion of autumn 
the alr when one Kept the shady 
Piccadilly. 

Itseeimed to Mr. Lisle that Leo 
the place of all places in which a genthowman 
from the country could easily 
wenried and almost bewildered, and, what 
with the noise, the bustle, the erowds, the 
excitement, allso unusual to hit in the 
beautiful country home he so rarely left, it 
was adelicious restand relet for hia to 
drop into the “Criterion,” a spacious place 
with a bewildering array of gilding and 
greenery, and fountain plaving, and silver 
shining. and the waiters livery adding to 
the tausteiul paiety of the sc 

He went in, a little stout 


become 


tie’. 

mat, red-fieed, bald- 
headed yenticuimiun, in the hands of a waiter 
who asiszned bitn to an 
took his order, while Mr. Losie, waiting for 
its notover-speedy delivery, jeanod 
fortably back wind survese lt the pretnises, 
and—his weipglbor—a tis. solotia-tacecd 
clerical-looking gentle who was) seeim- 
ingly very much sean istized by the 
frivolous conductol two youn Ladies at his 
tuble. 

Very pretty giris, too- 
ler of the two, Who lad the 
tng blue eves that eversticrod atian pulses, 
cod amouthall curved ond 
abel red us arare-ripe cherry. 

Her costume was tiiteliesstsy 
and conspicuous by its 
thickest, glossiest obleck satin, 
with egutkling jet, Unreleved fh 
to foot by the slightest caviust of 
except the dead yold meckince und 
lets, 

“A sherry cobbler,” she ordered, to 
waiter, and even Ar. Lisie pave 
start of unpleasant sensation att, 
ly taaseuline order frotmilips that 
Liaveasked for honey, or crea, 
thing dainty and rare, 

“And be quick,” bor companion 
mented, tiperiousiv, Sand bring 
tiiblefal of absintic.” 

Mr. Lisle abbsoluteiy reeoiled with 
of horror. 

“Great Heavens. 

“Why dont they order cards and 
and inake a time of it? 

“Sherry cobbler and absintho. 

“And imere slips of piris. 

“Well, well!’ 

“TL bope we shan’t miss tho train,’ the 
lovely blue-eyed, satin-aud-jot tuletted girl 
mud. 

“The races at Brighton begin in 
hours from now, Sle looked at 
wateb hanging: frou her chatelaine, 
wouldn't miss seeing Robin blood 
anuyibing.”’ 

“Robin Hood isn't the horse tor me,’ the 
pretty litthe lady in bronze silk and 
tropes apswered. 

“I've bet a box of kids, sixes, opera 
shades, with Maciiax, on Daisy May, anda 
set of creain-colored laces with Sue Darl- 
ing’s hands brother agatust a photo- 
graph of miyselfon Bonny Lassie. 

“They're the horses, Eva." 

“Eva, Eva!" 

Mr. Lisle fad heard that name before 
ten enough. 

Eva. 

Eves like a fairy, 
gloss. 

Whvy—whv! 

OF course it 
there were 
blue-eved, 
cilv. 

*Don't be too sure,’ 
waiter brotmgit back the 
serted her straw } 
ervsta! sq mares « 
enjoyed | 
mentofa 
senrins » bidat 

Whil+ the el 
with 4 parting lo 
ity, went away. 

“But I aw sure of winning wy bets," her 
friend answered. 


ite 


inost bewiuteh- 


eleyant, 


Vievs 


c ror, 
brace- 


the 
a little 
fet ries 

should 
or—any- 
supple- 

flier at 


dice 


just two 


rau tor 


of- 


hair like yolden 


sould not be 
net a wundred, 
polden heal i 


possible —as if 
a thousand 
Evas in the 


Eva } as the 


with tii 


‘} 


rical-loo 
rror 


entleman, 
inecredul- 


hing g 
mod 


" ; 
m 73 ib 


“1 did not really believe you were so hard | 
| 


her | 
—say the first Tuesday evening in Septem- 


ndon was | 


einpty table, and | 


COMM | 


oso cially the tal- | 
‘ apid-Dbowed } 


plainness— | 
trituimed | 
om bonnet | 


asort | 


the thaiv | 
vand L | 


helhio- | 


| “Even if my horses don’t win the race I 
make the gentlemen a 

| Eva Scked-ae © delicious thrill of 
tnelody. 

“May you always be sv fortunate! 

“To change the subject, don't come near 
me with Macmax to-night, Claire. 

| “Jack will bethere and bring his chief 
friend and counsellor—the rich old yentle- 
nan who isto give us a fortune if 1 suit his 
eceentrieship. 

“Jack just worships bim, and I know I 
shall just—cut bin after I've secured the 
money.” 

“So would I. 


“Jack's adarling.for all he would be hor- 


rifiedif be thought ».vu condescended to 
betting. 


‘But as for Jack's country friend, don't 


vou allow any of them to counsel you, Eva | 


Lissenden.”’ 
A-h! 


down with «a startled movement. 

And then the two girls took their depar- 
ture,and leit tae old gentleman w his 
thoughts, 


ed bim into the Lissenden parlors, and 


| lovely dainty girl,in a white dress and 
blue ribbons, with pink roses at 
, and in her wonderful golden nair. 
“This is Eva, Mr. Lisle—uiy 
Lissenden. 
“Dear, you know who this valued friend 
| of nine is."’ 


ever a lover kissed, 
“Tam glad to know€Jack’s friend,” she 
said, asshe extended her hand 
Lisle refused. 
“You will pardon ine,’’ he 
| “but when I reeall the fact of 


, 


said coldly, 
having seen 


and heard youand your friend, Claire, in | ; 
| of an envelope in a strange 
| cumstanee to startle her. 


the ‘Criterion’ restaurant to-day between 
prone and two o’elock discussing your bets on 
the races at Brighton, and sipping your 


sherry cobbler and absinthe, you will under- | 


stand why I decline the questionable com- 
pliinent of any further acquaintance, 
| youll exeuse ine if you please.” 

It was certainly rather heroic treattnent 

| but— 

Atterwards Jack was glad it happened as 
it did, for when the first sharp ede of dis- 
enchantinent was gone, and he eould rea- 
son about it, ho knew that such ao wife as 
lair Eva would have been his greatest 
grief. 

While Eva herself! 
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Through the Twilight. 


BY HAROLD LL. RossiTeR. 


ILY VENNOR was late home 
her work on this particular night. 
A disinal Pebruary night it: was,with 
grey fog above, through whieh the 
like yellow 


from 


l, 


lu 
lamps shone 
flare, 
Dorit 
wether, 
Lily Vernon was a taitlliner. 


Lily was used to all sorts 


Ali dav long she sat, with 
tweity other girls, ing a long low-eceiled 
room oon the upper floor of a monster 

) building in one of the narrow streets of the 
Vest End, working until she 

wondered within herself if there 

women enough in all the world toe 
out the dresses she and 
inde. 

It was bard work, and it) was) poorly 
pad; but Lily Vennor had known what it 
Was to be without Cmiployinent for weeks 
ata time, and she was thankful even = fo: 
Mr. Murenx’s four shillings a day, with the 
stipulation that, in case of extra haste, an 
hour or so overtime should not be obiected 
to. 

The poorare generally worsted 
bargains, ner was our little 
cepuout ithe rule. 
|} PButthe work wus over at 
Was Inthe outer room, tying 


seven and 


were 
wear 


in 
heroine an ex- 


last, and Lily 
her curls un- 


| der the brown felt hat, whose tasteful Lowoposs 


of ribbon had been sponged 
often, and folding her worn 
her shoulders. 

And as she took up her dinner-basket,she 
heard the gay voice of Mary Reid, one ot 
her fellow-workers, saying merrily— 

“St. Vaventine’s Eve! 


and turned so 
Shawl across 


“You don’t mean that you have forgotten | 


it, Ida? 
“Why T expect a dozen valentines at least 
to-tnorrow.”’ 


Lily Vennor glanced up at Mary Reid as 


she spoke. 

A dozen valentines? 

Yes, there was every probability that she 
would receive as inany as that. 

She was adark-eyed brilliant-compilexion- 


| ed young beauty,with a pretty Greek nose.a 


diiupie on the lett cheek, and teeth as white 
as Sliced cocoanut. 

She would be one to marry early, and es- 
cape frou this bondage of toil and poverty ; 
and for a moment Lily wished that she too 
were beautiful. 

And then came a second thought. 

st. Valentine's Eve—and she had promis- 
ed Midge and Edith, the two little twin 
rsathome, a valentine for this year, 
ifge had submitted tothe ordeal 

ination, and Edith bad beens» do- 
it the task ot learning to uiake stock- 


mist 


whom M 


in 
For Lily Vennor, girl though she was, 
had already been burdened with the cares 
ot Jife, 


Her father had 
| death with the charge of these two Little 


} which would met 


' tossed toward ber. 


And Mr. Lisle set his cup of chocolate 


with pardonable pride presented to hin the | 


her throat 


Eva—Miss | a gilt roses on 


She looked up—surely as tair a face as | 


that Mr. | 


Jack | 


are! 





dots of sickly | 


ot 
| 
i received, 


vaguely | 


her companions | 


their 


married a second time, | 
and lost his wite, leaving Lily at his own | 


ones, Edith and Margaret,commonly known 


as “Midge.” 

It was a hard, ba 
quailed. i 
' She had accepted it simply as § 
r «ctecree 


he would 

, ‘ of Provi- 
have aceepted any etiet é 
dence, ona the two lithe orphans had 
learned to love ber with all their innocen 
hearts. . 

And now she paused In irony & 
liant show-windows, with ler worn purse 
in ber hand, tiving be decide upon onan 
particular style a) valentine which woul 
be pretty enough tb? 
ie too dear. 
>the sop, humbly aswealt- 
two sixs-peuny 


ront of the bril- 


So she went int 
ing ber turn, and be 
valentines, which the 


tinghit 


“] should like two postage Stamps.” said 


she meeklv. 
GStamps f° echoed the clerk. 
a post-oflice ag 
Lily prodnites 
window—'Stanips lor 
clerk, grouting 


“Thisain't 
sule Here’’—and the 


The next inorning bowever little 


Vand Edith daneed up and down with joy 
Several hours later, Jack Dunning usher- | 


when the postinan left the two valentines 
at their door, ; Fin 
“And here's a Valentine for you, Lily, 
said Midge. ; 
‘Onuiv the hasn't 
inine and 


got such 


envelope oe 
Kdith’s 


a 
lave.’ 
Lily was standing with her hat on as the 


| child ran up to her, 


“A valentine,” said she, “for me? 
“But I think you are mistaken, 


| Midge.” 


She opened the letter with a sensation of 


rd task, but Lily never | 


! 
| 


suit the children, and | 


== 
You to the trog. 
ebject of your 


“Yes, and why did you 
to call ?"’ he asked quietly. 

“I was ashained Ww put 
ble,”’ said Lily, ina low voi 

“I knew, of course, the 
call.” 

“Did you?” 

He elevated his brows slightly. ‘ 

“And 1 knew very well that I had 
the men’ “ur >ou,” she added in deapers 


tion. 
please let me know the whole wit 


' best I ecan.”’ 


| the Doctor. 
clerk superetil usly | 


) bill.” 


lton printed placard in the | 


under bis breath, gave | 

; e two Slanips. ‘* 
her the I Midge | _* , 
| Miss Vennor. 


“But nev. isten dollars, and if 
will endeavor to pay it by instalments 44 
- 
«You are mistaken, Miss Vennor,” aid 


‘ory 


Lily looked at him with innocent gy, 
rise. 
' She did not understand bim, 

“IT had a question ty ask you," said 
Doctor. 

*\ bout the children?” 

“No; about yourself.” 

“Yes,’’ he said, ‘and I will ask it now, 


“Inthose weeks whenI came tr 
your house, and saw you stand likea 
ungel at the bedside of those little ones, I 
made up my mind that you, of all women, 
caine nearest ny ideal of 


“My tmotive in calling. had 
whatever to do with the coilection 


the ‘ 


| perfection. 


“And I vowed within tnyself to ask you 


| to be inv wife. 


little | 


yonder as to whom it possibly could be | 


from. 


For she got so few letters, 
drudying little creature, that tie very sight 
Land was a cir- 
“From Doetor Ingrahatn,”’ she 
herself. 

“Hie will cail here to 
ing. 

“Oh dear, dear! 
be. 

“He thinks it’s so strange that I haven't 
said anything about paving hiin for his  at- 
tendanee on Midge and Edie wher they had 
the scarlet fever. 

‘But he doesn't know 


see me this even- 


I knew how it would 


how poor we 
“And he doesn’t know—how 


—that I was going to his. office 


this gentle | 


said to | 


“So now, Miss Vennor—Lily—you know 
why I was coming!” 

It seemed like a dream of unreal bliss to 
Lily Vennor,that homeward walk th 
the twilight, with Bruce Ingrahatn’s arm to 
support her, his beloved presence 80 nearto 
her. 

She had been atoiler in life’s shade w 
ever since she could remember; but she 
was coming into her heritage of happines 
at last. 

Little Midge and Edith were looking out 
for her, over the stairway, as she came 


| home, 





should he? | 
this very | 


; . | 
week ; to ask him forthe bill, and try and | 


save upthe amount, little by little, until T 
had got enough. 

“Oh dear! ol dear! 

“Whatam Dto do?” 

She laid out tie children’s rations on 
table—a bowl of anilk, and two 


the 
Jiberal 


Slices of bread for each—ande cautioning 


them not to go near the fire—whieh simoul- 
dered in a little cast-iron stove—went to her 
daily work with a heart which felt like lead 
within her bosoin. 

Mary Reid was talking 
prane voles, about 


in 
the valentine she had 
Leila Payne and Sarah Flowell 
gling over gilt and tasselled epistles, direct. 
edooin masculine bands, but Lily went 
straizbt to the dorewornian . 

“Airs. Dobbs,’ said 
me ten dollars?” 
“1? said the 

prise. 


she, “can you lend 


forewolnun, in sour sur- 


“T need it: very, very innel!" said poor 
Lilv; ‘and if vou will give it to ime to-day 
—this vervaiternoon, | imean—I will pay 
You tmy next two weebhs entire 
they come in.” 

Mrs. Dobis dida little mental arithinetic 
in the ree her brain as se stood 
there staring with fishy eves on Lily Ven- 
nor. ‘ 

Yes, the interest was not so bad. 

She thonght it might “pave and so she 
lent the ten dollars fora term. of four- 
teen days, Sundays and telidays ineluded. 


sss of 





ber biel, so- | 


_cd him if he was entirely satisti 
' way and manner in which the world was 
| governed, 


Wages as | 


“It's Lily,’ cried Midge, in an audible 
stage whisper. 

“Our Lily! 

“But she isn’t alone. 

“There's some one with her. 

“Oh, Edie, I guess it’s her valentine! 

“Old Mrs. Norris says that everyone hw 
a valentine to-day.”’ 

“You dear little prophet!” cried Doctor 
Ingraham, catching up the little child in his 
arins. 

“You are right. 

‘It is Lily’s valentine!” 

“Doctor Ingraham!" exclaimed Edith, 
slowly. 

“Well, if I was to chose a valentine out of 
all the worid for Lily, I should say Doctor 
Ingraham !"” 

And Lily, in a voice that was almosta 
whisper, added— 

“So should I!” 

Se 

RETRIBUTION.—That great prophet Moses 
the rabbins say, once heard a voice from 
Heaven commanding him to ascend to the 


| top of a certain mountain. 
were gig. | 


lie obeyed ; and, upon reaching the 
cloud-eapped summit, he found himself in 
Lio presence of the Supreme Being.who ask- 
with the 


“Speak freely,’’ said Jehovah. “Thou art 
the leader of my chosen people, and 
wonld that thou shouldst be enlighten- 
ed.”’ 

In the midst of the Divine speech, Moses 
chanced to look down upon the piain. 

At the foot of the mountain was a spring 
ot pure fresh water, where he saw a man io 
arinor dismount from his horse for the 
purpose of quenching his thirst. 

While bending over the fountain a well- 
filled purse slipped from his bosom and fell 


‘upon the sand, but he did not observe 
| aud went away before he had discove 


And Lily, tnustering up wnat courage sive | 


could, stopped at Doetor lnyrabain’s office 
ou her way home trom work. 

“T won't vive lin the trouble 
said she to herseit; “torof course, it will be 
adisappointinent to fim to Know that he 
cant get his whole bill. 

“But T will tei. bisa i will pay the rest as 
soon us T ever ean. ; 

“And I bicgn he won't 
ed 4 for, oh, he Was So +a) 
little Ones were sick.” 

Poor Lily Vennor! 

Dr. Insraiaia’s pretty little brougham 
was at the door when Lily went inte his of- 
fice, and Dr. Lincraiiaun hiniself stood at the 


to call,” 


be very innch vex- 
xxl to me When the 


table, in his r-trimmed coat, pouring | 


Some toixture trois oue Vial into another— 
atall, dark man, with eves as 


sloes, and a@ beard as long ‘and soft as floss 
silk. 


ed, and something like flush of color 
crossed his dark cheek for a moment. 

“Sit down, Miss Vennor,”’ suid he. 

“T have just finished 
present. 

“In five minutes I 
home practice.” 


vn 


Shall be 


ready for 
Lily laa i turned pink and white,by turns, 
as sheclasped the ten dol] , 
the palin of her band n her 
tle muff, 
“I—I w 


a i she 


its 


tightly in 


wil worn lit- 


ill not det 
Waited unt had 
compound and sent it off by his man. 
“And now?” he , Standing Opposite 
to her, with folded a:-ns, and a height that 
seemed to her positively commanding. , 
‘I received a note from you,” she said 
“this morning.” ; 


“#1 1 iony "sald she 


pre pare d the 


his loss, 

Hardly had the warrior departed when 8 
fair and comely youth approached, and took 
his place at the spring. 

Ile saw the purse and took it up,and apon 
finding it filled with gold, and discovering 
no possible owner in sight,he put it in bis bo- 
soin and went his way. 

Following the youth came a gray-haired, 
slow, paced old man to the fountain, who, 
having quenched his thirst, sat down 10. 
rest, and while he thus sat, the warrior who 
had lost his purse returned to seek it in that 
—/. where he knew he must have let it 
tall. 

He asked the old man if he had, seen it. 
The latter swore that he had not, and called 
upon Heaven to bear witness to his honors 


' but the loser would not believe hin. 


black as | oid man’s face was troubled, and he seet 


to Swear too roundly, and, in the end, the 


| INan-at-artns, full of wrath and rega@ 
He glaneed up with a smile as Lilv enter- | 


iuy Visits for the | “! : ; : 
| Plece of injustice, when a voice 


of es other's protestations, drew his sw 
and killed him on the spot. 

Moses, sorely afiected at this spectacle, 
prostrated hiimself on the ground, oy ps 14 
on the paint of complaining of this 

| Pp g from the 
in these 


© er-t prin 


cloud addresed him 


words: “Dissipate thy fear and thy sur- 


r “ae 
rise: 


do not ask Him who governs the ua- 
iverse why He has permitted tbat wh 
thou has just witnessed. Tbe youth W 
found the purse was the cause of the © 
1an’s death; but know that this same 0 
was the wicked murderer 2° 
youth’s father.” 


ld 


} 
' 


} 
nan 
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Measure for Measure. 





BY G. L. WORRALL. 





LOVELIER evening could not well 
he imagined, and Mra. Clarence con- 
yratulated herself over and over again 
(oat ber moonlight lawn dansante and aw 
tumn fete was crowned with such brilliant 
ccess. 

“—_ had been her own idea, this unique 
entertainment she was giving this lovely 
October night. 

she had selected the full of the hunter’s 
noon for the ti and kind fate had ac- 
companied the bright moonlight with a 
baliny wind, that made it a tive luxury 
to wander among the illuminated walks in 
the park, and listen to the band playing in 
the big marquee, where dancing was vig- 
orously prosecuted ; or best of all, to very 
many ye Mrs. Clarence’s guests, to lounge 
in and out of the refreshment tent, where 
white vested servants dispensed all kinds of 
delicious hos — 

A beautiful night, a faultless company, 
her own toilette unexceptionable—Mcs. 
Clarence seemed to have nothing to annoy 
or vex her—not even when her ten-year-old 
boy, handsome, imperious, rush up to 
her, his golden hair pushed off his fair 
flushed face, his blue eves shining with ex- 
citemment and indignation. 

‘‘Mamma, I want to dance with Elsie,and 
Willie Kirk says I shan't. I wan't you to 
come and make him let her alone.” 

Mrs. Clarence smiled indulgently in the 
boy’s handsome angry face. 

“Why, Bertie, my dear, I believe young 
gentlemen usually settle such matters be- 
tween themselvesr, Can’t you wait until 
the next set for Elsie ?”’ 

“Nol can't. I want to dance with her 
now. Come, make him let me have her, 
Inamma.”’ 

Mrs. Clarence laughed this time at the 
boy’s clamoring earnestness. 

“I don’t really know what to do,” she 
said to Mrs. Newcome, standing grave, and 
justa little contemptuous, listening to the 
demands of tne spoiled child. 

“IT should do nothing whatever,’’ she an- 
swered. “Look yonder, Bertie,’’ she went 
on, in a quiet attempt at diverting the boy ; 
‘‘who are they ?’’ 

“They” were a picturesque couple emerg- 
ing from the shadow into the light in which 
the ladies and Bertie stood. 

A tall slender woinan, with a sad dark 
tace, and big pathetic eyes, with a gay, 
shabby shawl tied over her dress, and b 
silver rings in her ears, and inassive coils a 
jetty hair twisted around ber head. 

And beside her, a lithe active child, in a 
ragged dreas, and bare feet and legs, with 
the same big dark eyes, and jetty hair 
hanging in tangled masses over her brown 
shoulders. 

“Let ine tell your fortunes, ladies, pretty 
ladies, pretty boy,’’ the woman began. 
“Cross ny palm with silver, and I'll tell 
you the prettiest fortune for the little gen- 
tletnan that ever the stars told me.”’ 

Mrs. Newcome drew haughtily back, 
while Mrs. Clarence looked highly indig- 
nant. 

**Where did these horrid creatures come 
from ?"’ she said. *‘Where could Jones 
have been that he allowed thei to pass 
through the gate ?’’ 

“We don’t mean any harin, lady; we 
came in the hope ofearning a penny. Let 
ue play a tune,and Lena will sing and 
dance tor you. Come, Lena.” 

Obedient as a slave, the child sprang for- 
wird, struck a graceful position, and began 
au low sweet bar of some gliding Italian 
welody,to the accompaniment of the twang- 
ing yuitar the woinan touched,as she threw 
ier gay tattered head-shaw!l on the grass be- 
side her. 

“Where can some one be to put them 
out?” Mrs. Clarence said angrily. ‘Bertie, 
yonder is Williains; bring hiin to me at 
once.”’ 

The sharp inerciless voice arrested the 
song, the weird tnelody, and the woman 
turned her big sad eyes beseechingly to 
Mrs. Clarence's cold, haughty face. 

“Only a penny, lady; give us only a 
crust, a crumb——”’ 

Bertie interrupted her with a inalicious 
delight in his voice. 

‘‘Mamma, she’s got your vinaigrette and 
Indian scarf—see ! she’s hid ’em under her 
shaw!) ; I see ’em.”’ 

The woman staightened suddenly. 

“I did not know they were on the ground 
where I threw my shawl. I am no thief; I 
am honest as you. I do not steal; I garn 
my crust right and fair.” 

irs. Newoome’s thin lips curled scorn- 
fully as she looked at her hostess. 

“An exceeedingly plausible story,” said 
Mrs. Clarence, as Bertie darted off after the 
man-servant, ‘but I don't intend to be iim- 
posed upon by it. Williams,” to the man 
who had stepped up, and was respectfully 
Wailing his orders—“I wish these people 
taken tn 
There are pol 
where, 
the jail ?” 

A moan of wild agony burst from the 
woinan’s quivering lips, and she turned be- 
seechingly to Mrs. Clarence, clasping her 
hands in pleading. 

“Oh, you don’t mean that—you don't 
mean to send us to a never stole a 
cup of cold water in our lives! Lady— 
lady, you wouldn’t shut us up in prison 
when we’ve never harmed a hair od ven 
— head? You’ve a heart in your 

20s0In—you won't put me and my little 
one in the cell?” 

“1 certainly wo shall. 
PRY om f uld and certainly shal 


/ 


men in the grounds some- 
ill you see they are taken to 





charge for trespass and stealing. | 


—to the policeman Bertie had | 
Spied and brought to the scene—“here is | 


and theft. Remove them as quietly as 
sible—it is really a shameful aifair.” dl 

And then five minutes atterwards Mrs. 

Clarence and Bertie wane Caeniy on their 
ooax uettish little Elsie Thornton 
to Master Bartie's er. 

While, with set teeth and laboring breath. 
and a dumb forror and bewilderment in 
her dusky eyes, the woman and her 
child went along the quiet country road, 
through the lovely October night, to the 
bags oo — _ clung piteously 

coid hand she held, and loo 
the face above her. kainal 

““Mamvia—inamma, what did she mean ? 
Where are we going? What is the inatter 
with you, mamma f. 

7 . 


An exquisite room with lofty ceilin 
fresooed in warin rose-color and vivid gold, 
and a rose-colored velvet carpet on the floor, 
with costly works of art bere and there,and 
on an oval malachite and gilt table, in front 
of a big velvet chair, piles of notes. bou- 
quets, and baskets of flowers. 

And in the chair a radiant young crea- 
ture, with eyes like midnight, and lustrous 
dusky hair piled in rich masses on her proud 


little head—with a complexion warinly | 


Olive-and-rose—a bewitching dazzling crea- 
ture,who had turned as any heads by ber 
exquisite beauty as by her wonderful talent 
on the stage. 

Just now she was slowly turning over 
and over a magnificent diamond bracelet 
that sparkled dazzlingly in the gaslight, 


and then repeated aloud the name on the | 


card attached to it. 
“Albert Clarence. 
“Yes, I remember the naine 


perfectly 
well. e 
“T heard it for the first time just sixteen 
years ago to-night.’ 


She smiled as she twisted the costly 
souvenir round and rouna,and then picked 
up the elegantly-wriden daintily-perfuined 
note that had accoinpanied it when flung on 
the stage the evening previous. 

This was the note Lena Wilford read, 
= her eyes and lips smiling thought- 

ully— 


“If you will condeseend to accept and 
wear the accompanying, you will inake A. 
C. the happiest inan inthe world. I shall 
look for it to-inorrow night. If it is on your 
beautiful arm, I shall take hope.”’ 


Lena laid the note down, and leaned her 
head back against the cushion. 
“‘Hiow well I remember it all. 














“Sixteen years ago; ob, mother, | 
mother!” 
And Mrs. Dixon, Lena’s friend and 


“sheep doy,’’ looked up from her novel in 
surprise at the sudden storm of tears into 
which Lena burst. 

“Why, my dear, what can iiave hap- 
pened ?”’ 

And then Lena crested her beautiful 
little dusky head suddenly, and dashed 
away the tears, and laughed a little hysteri- 
cally. 

“What 
friend ? 

“Notthe least — in the world. 

“See here—isn’t this superb ? 

“The symbol of another conquest. 

“Albert Clarence is his name. 

“You've heard of the Clarences of Clar- 
ence Grange? 

“So have I. 

“I'll wear the bracelet—it is too lovely to 
refuse.”’ 


has happened to me, dear 


7” * * * 7 


That night Albert Clarence, sitting in his 
box in the theatre, saw the glitter of his 
princely gift on the beautiful popular young 
tragedienne’s arin, and his blue eyes 
lighted up with the passionate fire of delight 
and hope. 

“ * * 


* aa 


A month later, and as when he was a jad 
of ten, he went Lo enlist his mother’s aid to 
secure his childish partner fora dance, so 
now Albert Clarence, a tall handso:ne ian, 
went to her with the burden he had earried 
for many days, and found growing heavier 
with every one. 

“She refuses to have me, mother. 
shall I do?” 

The same arrogant selfish spirit that had 
been his as a child's added to a maturer iin- 
patience of restraint. 

Mrs. Clarence lifted her handsome eye- 
brows as imperiously at fifty years of age 
as when she was # blooming unatron of 
thirty-five. 

“Tf is absolutely impossible that she 
should refuse you, Bertle—absoluteiy im- 
possible. 

“Why itisan unheard-of novor you of- 
fer her—to become your wife, inistress of 
Clarence Grange, and she an actress." 

“It’s all very weil for youto talk so, 
mother, but she won't have te. 

“And if she persists [LL blow my brains 
out or emigrate to Atrica or somewhere, 

“T tell vou, unless Lena Wilford will be 
inv wife inv lile wisl not be worth the trou- 
ble of living.” 

Aid iis toody  prosstomate 
with dissipaiion vet strikingls 
withal, bis feverish blue eves, struck 
disinay to his mother’s heart. 

“Don't talk se erucl!v, Bertie. 

“Can't you ever understand that we can- 


W hat 


ace. flushed 
handsome 


cold 


not alwavs have evervthing inthe world we 
want?” . } 

“J have had evervthing I wanted until 
this, and F'l!l have Lenaer vou ll not have 
me. 

“That’s all there is 

Mrs. ( rer ert , nals - hes 
thinking per "7 is . 


iniseries apout! ! isn gaming debts, his 
} 


dissi pated hab : 
this was a peculiarly cruel burden. 
“Have you let her see you were in des 


ta. his general 


Your purty, charged by me with trespass | perate earnest? 


nnodutifalness, 





| either.” 


| boots to the store, after breakfast, paused, 


| 
“These famous actresses are usu- turn. 
ally prmwed ate their bo ee | two hund 


mage. 
P a go to her and tell her,” hesaid sud- | 
enly. 

“Tell her you want her for your daugh- 
ter—tell her how I worship her. | 

“She won't dare langh in your face as she 
does in mine when I swear to her how 
wretched I ain witout ber promise. 

“She'll believe you.” 

Never in all her life had Mrs. Clarence 
refused a favor to her darling. 

“Yes. 

“I'll go down on iny knees if I can make 
you happy, my boy. 

“I'll plead with her, and if one woman 
can touch another woman's heart, I'll win 
your wife for you, Bertie."’ 

- 


Lena Wilford was just dressed for her 
noon drive, when Mrs. Clarence was usher- 
ed into the elegant little reception-room— 
dazzled and bewildered by the royal mag- 
nificence of the girl's beauty—this girl, tits 
actress, who had refused her darling. 

a ain Mrs. Clarence,’’ she said ocordi- 
a v. 

“I presume you recognize the name ?"’ 

“Beyond doubt, madam. 

“Will you be seated?’ Lena said, in a 
haughty little way. 

And then Mrs. Clarence said her say,told 
her eager story with thrilling, pleading elo- 
quence. 

“He will die unless you take pity on him, 
Miss Wilford. 

“His happiness is not alone in your hands, 
his life is there. 

“For his sake, consent to be his wife, for 
sake, be iny daughter.”’ 
ena had stood still, her lovely hands 
clasped and hanging down at arin’s length, 
listening in cold courtesy to the suppliant's 
prayer, until theardent words ceased. 

Then she smiled. 

“Your arguinents do not interest me, 
nor have your persuasions the least ef- 
fect. 

“T would not marry your son to save his 
life. 

“But I lured him on, with all my power, 
so that I might have my revenye. 

“Do you rémember the night of your 
lawn party sixteen years ago, when you 
droveme and my mother two pa on a 
charge that was false and cruel 

“My mother died in that prison cell, you 
and your boy were her murderers, 

“Il swore revenge, child though I was; 
ny gipsy blood boiled bot against you and 
yours, 

“I have kept my oath, you suffer a tithe 
of what we suffered, and I believe my 
nother approves. 

‘Go home, and tell your son your inis- 
sion is hopeless. 

And with a stile, like moonlight ona 
sword blade, cold and glittering,she bowed 
Mrs. Clarence away. 

And betore night of the same day Albert 
Clarence wen. away, cursing his luck, curs- 
ing his mother, cursing the beautiful 
woman who had been so justin her relent- 
lessness, and his mother never saw bim 
again. 
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Balancing Accounts. 





BY J. CHAMBERS. 





VRED,can you let ine have a little money 
|. this morning ?"’ 

Frederick Wharton, pulling on his 
one boot in his hand, the other on his foot, 
and looked at his wife as—well as inen do 
look now and then, when their better 
halves ask for money. 

Ladies know the expression very well. 


“Money! why, Nell, what have you | 
done with all To gave you last quarter. | 
day ?°’ 

“Used it, Fred. Not extravagantly, | 


And there was a bit of a sparkle coming 
into Mrs. Ellen’s brizht eyes. 

“Well, 1 donu't—know,” quoth Mr. Fred | 
slowly—"I yave you one hundred last 


| quarter, and the next isn’t up ior a week | 


| some spirit. 


vet. Seems to me that one hundred, for a 
sinall family like ours, ought to go a good 
witty. 

Mrs. Elien tnarched to a drawer, took out 
alittle incroeeo expense-book, and opened 
it under her lord and tnaster’s nose, 

“Look for yourself,” she said. “Rivery 
cent isdownhere. Buteher, baker, groeer- 
jes,coal, washerwoinan's bill, pay for mend. — 
ing the wardrobe, for a boiler added to the 


kitchen stove—snd everything cise. Any | 
extravaganes there, Fred?” , 
“Well, no, [don't see that there is. But 


it seems to tie, Out of twenty pounds you | 
ought to save something.” 

Mr. Fre.i's eyes fell ou the velvet slippers 
he had just dropped off. bis last birthday 
present frou Ellen, and his face bright- 
ened, 

“Hore are these slippers now. You told 
ine that vou gave three dollars tor them. 
Weuldu't a cheaper pair have done jJus¢ as 
well ?” 

He looked up, as inueh as to say ¢ 


“Hey, Mrs. Ellen, Dove got you there.” 
But Ellen was ready for tin. 
Her pretty face flushed, for she didn't 


like her gift fonnd fault with. 
“Do vou think IT gave you a present paid 
for with \ ed. 


our ow " ney?" ashe ret 


I te}) iw j like to dothat. I 
nade that n litiy 4“ mk for Mrs 
H ' 

ir I re ‘ k la fc» 5 

“Yes, 1 did l’i willing t wecoount for 
all my expenses, but I won't be called ex- 
travagant,”’ says the litthe woman, with 


“Now, Mr. Fred, it's your 


You me one handred and kept 
and fifty for yourseH. I've 

id all our living expenses e 
souse rent. Now if you expected me to do 
that and save souncthing, why of course,out 
of so much nore, you have suved a pretty 
good sum. How wuch is it?” 

It was Fred's turn to crimson under El 
len's bright eyes. 

“I—oh, well, thut's another thing, you 
wee, Nelly. I have paid the rent, yuu 
know." 

“Fifteen dollars a month for three montha, 
A pretty good balance left yet,’’ prowptiy 
answered Mrs. Ellen. 

“Oh, well, men have a good many ex- 
penses, you know," said Fred uneasily. 

“I've heard #0,"" observed Ellen drily. 
“Such as cigars, a yinss of wine or beer, and 
a few other small itetns."’ 

“Oh, I spend little on those things!" 

romptly returned Fred. “And, you see, 

didn't say I had spent it all. I haven't 
inuch about me, but I have a little in the 
safe atthe store. Will it doif I bring yuu 
soine at noon ?"’ 

“Yes, very well,’ anewered Ellen. 

And then Mr. Fred, with a hasty good-bye 
to her, burried off, just in tine to catch an 
omnibus, 

When he got to the store he examined the 
little balance he had put in the safe tor se- 
curity, and found there but twenty dol- 
ars. 

“Well, we'll have to be pretty saving, 
that'sa tact!" says Fred. “Somebc 7 
inust be a little extravagant,or we wouldn't 
be so short. t's see now if it’s me.”’ 

Fred kept no account,as Ellen did,but be 
drew on bis mind for the itens. 
“Cigars—well, I sinoke about five a day 
—let’s try now.” 

Iie made some rapid calculations with his 
pen. 

“Why! is it possible?—ten dollars and 


| twenty-two cents a month—nearly as much 


In a quarter as our house rent! I never 
could have believed it. Then I do take a 
glass of wine now and then, or a dish of 
oysters, and usk a friend or two to join ine 
—I dare say T spend as much more for those - 
two iteins. And then I ride ont with some 
of the boys now and then, and very often 
my the bill inyself. To Le sure, I take 
ee sometimes, but I guess ten or so 
would pay for all the recreation she's had 4 
share of in this quarter, 

“Oh, well now, this won't do! Fred, my 
boy, you cun't have that little woman's eyes 
flash at vou that way aguin. Not while she 
holds that provoking little red book under 
your nose, anyhow. We'll make a difler- 
ent arrapyement about this thing at onoe."’ 

He went home at noon, and divided the 
a inoney with Ellen. 

“E find it's all I have left this time,” .be 


do, Fred,"’ 


said. “But if youcan unke it answer until 
next week there will be a new quarter- 
day."’ 

of can make tt said Ellen 
good-naturedly. 

“Then I think we'll try a new plan,’ says 
Fred. 

“I'll give you one hundred, and I'll keep 
one hundred and fifty, and we'll put the 
restin the bank, for a drawing fund In case 
of need. 

“What do you say ?"’ 

“T think it's an excellent plan, Fred. 

“Perhaps we can save enough to buy use 
little home, some day,” said Ellen, with 
her eyes sparkling again, but not with tein- 
per this tine. 

“Maybe we can," returned Fred with a 
laugh. 

But his plan did not prove a iaughing 
Inatter, 

They perseveringly tried it, and found 
that with the ald of a little ——— they 
did not have to touch their drawing fund at 
all. 

And at the end of three years Fred was 
surprised to ind himself in possession of 
enough moncy to buy «a sinall home, and 


pay two thirds of the price cash down, all 
saved froin jittle extravagances of his 


| own, which he was quite as well off with- 
| out. 


—_> °c > — 

Custom AND Deties. — Solomon and 
Hiramn made a treaty of commerce and navi- 
gation to their united advantage without 
any restrictions whatever. The Athenians, 
about 40 years B. C., assessed a moderate 
duty of two per cent.on all iimpertations, 
beside which they had an internal revenue 
tax. 

The Romans had atariff for import and 
exportoftwo and a half per cent., besides 
one of international revenue; moreover, 
they had a system of bonded warehouses, 

In the era of Augustus the yearly income 
from these sourees was not far from $200,- 
000,00 When the purchasing power of 
money at that thine is caleulated this would 
equal £1,000,000,009 in our day. There Is 
said to be inexistence in some Furopean 
library a copy of an old Rowen taritl oom. 
prising 24 articles on itstist. Tu the Jew- 
Ish days of independence we find no reeord 
of import duties, although when Palestine 
became a Roman province the Roman tarilt 
was probably put in foree, 

Coiing down tearer to modern titnes,we 
discover the origin of the word “tariff."’ On 
the coast of Spain, just inside the Straits of 
(sibraltar, there is an island called Tarifa. 
When the Moors had possession of the 
Peninsula they established avery energe- 
tie custom house force upon it. The seale 
of revenue was discretionary with the col 


lector. All for:nalities of entering and 
clearing were dispensed with. Every ves 
me ISSi ly rons @ Straite either di 

; ws broug!):t andi r bed t the 

lent exter t abs itely prevent- 
ing the captain undertaking another 
vovage. ifhe d vered up fifteen per cent. 
of his cargo,or pri.i its equivalent in money, 

, he was allowed to gv in peace. ’ 
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‘ur Uoung Fr olks,. 


GOING FISUING. | 





BY J. CHAMBERS, 





HERE was honeysuckle all 
front porch, and roses and cletatis 
creeping round the windows, and all 

kinds of fowersin the garden before the 
farinhouse; and at the back were the farin- 
vard and barns,and stables,and cow-houses, 
and duck-pond. 

Bat Toin and Hubert, though they found 
the old farinhouse a pleasant change froin 
the dusty town in which they lived, did not 
eare so much for these farin belongings; 
their aspirations seared far away beyond 
the warden and corn-tields to the river roll- 
ing slong through the meadows at soine lit- 
tle distance. 

“What is the goodof being inthe country 
if one cannot fish 7" said Tom. 

“Especially when we have made such a 
capital discovery as we have,’ replied Hlu- 
bert. 

“Tin not sure that our discovery will help 
us much,’ said Torn. 

“Llow can we bring 
without being seen 7 

“Bring them downstairs! exclaimed Hu 
bert, contemptuously. 

“Whothought of doing such a stupid 
thing, when there is that) cormveniont old 
roof sloping from the garret window almost 
tothe ground? 

“We can slip then down, and hide them 


them: downstairs 


in the long grass until we hive an oppor. 
tunity of wetting off unperceived.”’ 
Now, in the garret Tomi ana Tlubert had 


found a large assortment of Ishing-tackle, 
amongst which were two ftishing-rods that 
particularly strack their taney. 

With these rods they could cateh as tinany 
fish as would supply the larder fora’ week. 

“And mother won't mind that,’ argued 
Ton; “vou know people must have food to 
eat. 


“And we can kill the fish as soon as they | 


are out of the water. 
“Won't it be fun to feel them nibbling at 


the bait, and to jerk them out) on the | 
bank! 
“Oh it will be fun, and what ajollvy day | 


we will have; and what asplendid basket- 
ful we shall eateh! 

“Of course,” wided Tom, trving to quiet 
a Voice that was trving tosav socething t 
hin, “of course, the greatest thing to be 


tucoughbtof isthe basketful that we shall 
bring home for dinner and supper and 
toregak fast. 

“PT think motheris getting tired of ham 
and bacon and egus.”’ 

Pooh! said Pubert. 

“TP shall like the sport, and To think mo- 


ther is too soft-hearted about fishing. 

“Ttisall nonsense to talk as you do,Tomn, 
when you Know if we were coun 
downstairs with the tishing-rods there would 
be no end to our expedition.” 

“Still,” persisted Torn, “Ll think 
will be glad of the fish.” 

Hubert whistled, and perhaps bis whistle 
had some significance, 

Down slipped one rod) Phubert guiding it 
outof the window, and ‘Tor waiting below 
to receive it. 

Then down went the 
gently closed the 
brother below. 

“The coast is 
haste." 

And away crept the two boys under 
shadow of the tall trees, and were soon 
of sight. 

They heard their mother calling ‘Tom! 
Hubert! whereare vou 7" but) they took 
noe notice, and only hastened on the faster 
to the river. 

Ah! such a beautiful river,winding along 
among the reeds and rustes and tall water- 
flags. 

And what a wartn tiellow 
was, with searce a cloud 
corn just ready to be cut! 

And Tom and Tubert, as 
themselves on the bank, and 
lines inte the water, forgot all 


Server 


mother 


other, and Tlubert 
Window, and joined his 
clear,’ said he; “inake 
the 
out 


August dav it 


they seated 
threw 
qual ms oof 


cons@ence, and were for the tiotient su- 
premely bappy. 
-—” 7 1 a) | 
“They oust like being  c@rught,’’ said | 


Tow. “How fortunate we've been ' 

“And he added another wriggling fish to 
his heap. 

“Oh, dear! how they jump! 
thems; can you? 

“Mother says it's as bad to them to be out 
of the water as it would be to us if we were 
drowning! But, look ! look!’ 

“What inthe world is the matter now ?” 
exclaimed Hlubert, anzrily. 

“You've frightened away such a splendid 
fellow."' 

But Tom was gazing into 
With an expression of horror, 

“Tis, itenust be —« mead bull’ 

Hubert turned quiesiy. 

Yes, tucre wasa bull 
therm. 

The two terrified boys threw down their 
rods, and ade vor the nearest tree, 

Tom cliombed into the branches, but Hu- 
bert was less utuaivles he clung close to the 


lean't kill 


the distance | 


coming towards 


trunk, lopli be escape observation. 

fo lyAli it see modan age until the bull 
reac lped Clie sjrot. 

Would le juss it? 

If he did met, ti vert had but Little 
chauce. 

Fortunately, however, the bull swerve 
Nneiller to Line Giggist diet ei, pursued 


his headlong course in a straight line. 
It was soine minutes before the boys 
covered their prosenve of mind. 
Then they felt that the river-side was so | 
uo safe place for them, as there were herds 


re- 


over the | 


to be seen,and the | 


their | 


| cause and effect can be 
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— 
| of cattle feeding along the banks, and how | 


_ did they know but that a second bull might 
follow the example of his companion ? 
| They hastily seized their rods, and made 
| their way through the fie.ds to to a wood in 
whieh there was a quiet pool. 

Here they settled down again,and landed 
aJew trout . 
| But their sport was destined to be again 
| interrupted ; a violent storus came on, and 
| they retired to the thickest part of the wood 
for shelter. 

Here they were pretected from the rain, 
but soon great flashes of lightning made 
them feel that trees were by no means de- 
sirable neighbors in a thunder-storin ; so 
they made their way to the entrance of the 
wood. 

ut they had seareely emerged from the 
wood before a fierce-looking dog came bark- 
Ing towards them. 

“Perhaps it is also mad,” 
putting his trout behind hitn. 

“Hil hit old boy; holthe! Get off! get 
off! he almost shrieked. 

“Here, Tiger, here!" said a loud voice; 
anda burly farmer came through the 
wate. 


said Hubert, 


| 











ing hour of night, and bells were rung uD- 


| accountabls, when all % isible hands were 


“And what are you doing here young | 


gentlemen?” said the farmer. 

“Don't you see the board up—‘All tres- 
passers will be prosecuted ?’ 

“And what's more, you've 
in the trout-pond, and the 
served. 

“Tinust have you up before the magis- 
trates."’ 

‘Oh, dear! oh, dear!” said Tom,sobbing, 
“what will mother say ? 

“Oh, please, sir, let us off this time; we 
did not know it was wrong.” 

“You will go straight home, and IT shall 
go with you. [must see your parents,” 
said the farmer. 

Tom and Hubert 


been fishing 
fishing is pre- 


took up their broken 


rodsand the string of trout, and, much 
crest-fallen, walked on in silence, followed 


by the farmer and his dog. 

As Tomand Hubert came in sight of the 
farin-house, they saw their mother pacing 
to and fro, evidently in much anxiety ; and 
as she perceived thei she quickly — ad- 
| Vaneed to meet them, 
| “DT have brousit you two naughty boys, 
| ma‘am,” said the farmer. 

; “] caught them trespassing in my woods; 
and fishing where they had no right to 
fish.’ 

“And disobeying me, 


” 


said the mother, 


gravely. 
“Ah? said the farmer, ‘I thought as 
mtiehs. 


“T was thinking of handing them over to 
tho tiagistrate, so as to give them a lesson 
early as to rights of property and such like; 
but T have heard you are a sensible woman, 
Inwam, and so Tgive them up to you in- 


| stead, as you'll know how to deal with 
them.” 
And the farmer turned away. 
“Mother,” said Tom, “I think we nave 


been punished enough ; we have had three 
frights."’ 

“And we might have been killed; at least 
Tinight,”’ added Hubert, “tor Tom was up 
in the tree.’ ; 

But the mother looked grave. 

“No, ny children your punishment will 
last lonyerthan the present moment; dis 
obedience and deceit are not so easily dis- 
posed of, 

I grieve to think that my children should 
have behaved in such a manner towards 
16. 

Tom and Hubert hung their heads. 

“The broken rods you will bave to. re- 
place,”’ continued the mother; ‘and as 
they happento be expensive ones, it will 
takeall your pocket-money for some time 
to cote, 

“And for the rest of our stay here 1 shall 
not be able to let you roam about alone, 
sinee T find that Teannot trust you. So you 





see that deceit: und disobedience are not 
productive of pleasant consequences.’ 
—_—_- © 
RAT-CHARMING. 
BY W. H.C. 
WAS never so be-rhymed since Pytha- 


oras’ time, that I was an Irish ratpwhich 
searcely remember.’ 


So said Rosalind in As You Like It, 
when she found what “strange fruit,’’ in 
| the shape of complimentry — verses 
grew upon the trees in’ the Forest of 


Arden. 

And in other writing of the same period, 
and later, we find allusions to the Irish 
practice of applying poetry to the destruc- 
tion of rats. 

The practice, if not now quite extinct, is 
almost so. 

For the most part, means are now resorted 
to in which the connection between 
more distinctly 
traced. 3 

Nevertheless, long vears ago, and in a re- 
note corner of the Green Isle, T once saw 
the poetic method adopted; and to the 
best of my observation, with singular suc- 
COSS, 

Rosalind’s merry jest lately brought it to 
mv wind. 

t was the Holiday House of our children 
—ih country-place, where we were occasion- 
ally ‘turned outon grass,’ and where to- 
gether with our young cousins, we some- 
tines spent weeks atatime in a kind of 
perpetual pienic. 

I know not what domestic system obtains 
n that old house now, but IT know that 
Granny reigned, it was achildren's 
paradise, 

But there is no pertectionin this world, 
and so it happened that once upon a time 


A tet 


| Hotiday House—for so I call it in my fancy 


now—was troubled by strange visit- 
ants, 


in bed. ; 
Nora, Grannv’s favorite naid, began to 
grow pale, and to goabout alter dusk Un- 
easily, and with seared looks. 
Nor was she much eomiorted when cer- 
tain depredations upon Granny's stores, ae 


Singular noises were heard at the watch- 


If they were removed or touched 
only ene the charin be broken, but 
bably worse things than rats would visit the 


, house, 


companied by other sufficient evidence,had | 


convinced the household that rats were the 
cause of disturbance. 

To Nora’s mind, rats were scarcely less 
terrible than ghosts; indved, I am sure her 
fancy invested them some of the terrors of 
the supernatural. 

She brad heard many stories of their ex- 
traordinary sagacitv, and she hinted that 
such contrivances argued more than rodent 
wisdom. 

Ordinary means, she eoneluded—open 
visible means—such as night be used by 
innocent people, would never rid the house 
of their presence. 

If they chose to make themselves a home 
in it. they would know how to hold their 
ground against traps and terriers; they 
would refuse to touch poison. 

She had heard, she hinted, of a person 
who knew how to banish them; but his art 
was a secret, and such as might not be praec- 
ticed by ordinary men. 

Fain would she seek out 
bring him to the house; but 
did not approve. 

One night, coming inte our room with a 
candle when we were fast asleep, she spied 
a black spoton my sister Bessie’s pillow, a 
spot whieh fled precipitately when the light 
appeared. 

With asereain that rang through the 
house, Nora fell on her knees, and = was 
praying and crossing herself frantically 
when ¢iranny burried in. 

She turned her entrecties to her mistress 
then, and clinging to dear Granny,she wept 
before her, and implored that she) might— 
that very hour—be allowed to go in search 
of aman (she had heard her mother speak 
of hin) who was possessed of a charim fatal 
to rats. 

The lives of the innocent children, she 
said, might be sacrificed if the Mistress per- 
sisted in her refusal; for if Bessie’s guar- 
dian angel had not sent her—Nora—into the 


man and 
Inistress 


this 
the 


' room at that moment, the rat would surely 


have sucked the sweet child's blood! 

Granny did not like the rats certainly ; 
veushe was very unwilling to lewd her 
countenance to the practice of occult arts; 
but it was not in her long to resist tears and 
entreaties, 


The chariner was then rewarded in won 
by the contributions raised aumong the ser. 
vants ; for they would not ask the mistress, 
t. pay for proceedings to which she had 
consented only under protest, 

They scrupled not, however, to teast him 
liberally upon ber good things; and after 


enjoving this repast, he left the house, 


Ve were to sleepy that night to think 
mineh about the mysterious inscriptions ; 
but next day they were the subject of inany 
surimises; and by the asiternoon, curionit 
80 jar overcaine the sli_btawe with whi 
we had at first regarded the prohibition,that 
we resolved on the bold step of examinin 
the papers—inquisitive and irreverent little 

weople that we were,encouraged somewhat, 
) am afraid, by Granny. 

Haviny first mace sure that Nora was well 
out of thé way, we shut ourselves up in the 
- ere, where the rats had a favorite 

ole, 

With the help of a_ knitting-needle, 
George succeeded in extracting ene or two 
papers. 

On each there was written a rude coupiet, 
containing some exhortation to the rats to 
depart from the house, 

‘his is the only one I fully remember: 
Black rats and white ! blue rats and gray! 

Go down to Mr. Jone*’s house, and never come back 
this way. 

More t.ereiful than his forefathers, our 
charmer had not sought to compass the 
death of the vermin, but only to pass them 
on to the neighbors! 

] suppose the rats had already accepted 
this rhythinical notice to quit; for notwith- 
standing our interference with the proper 
working of the charm, my recollection is, 
that the house was troubled with them no 
more. 

Whether in this instance the benefit was 
perinanent, 1 know not, as at Granny's 
death Holiday House passed to other hands; 
and neither under that nor any other roof 
on earth shall Granny's young visitors all 
meet together again. 

—- 


tn ET 

QUAINT Sayixsas.—When Naples was 
ruled by King Bomba, his Majesty one day 
paid a visit to the ship of an English com- 
modore, lving inthe bay. While the com- 
modore was receiving his royal. visitor on 


| the quarter-deck, a member of the Neapoli- 


tan suite, cruising about amdidships, mis- 
took a wind-sail fora pillar, and leaning 


| against it, suddenly went below head-fore- 


Besides, the girl was half wild with ter- 
ror; so there was nothing for it but to | 
consent. 


Karly the next day, Granny promised 
her she should be permitted to go in search 
of the nan, Whose name even she did not 
know, and who, she acknowledged, might 


_ have died long since, without having im- 


parted his secret to another. 

Noraspent the rest of the night open-eyed 
in our room, sewing, to keep herself awake 
and did not thereby improve her mental 
condition, 

Next morning, when we knew that busi- 
ness wasin band, all of us who were old 
enough to feel interested in it were for es- 
ecorting Noraon her way ; and what could 
that best of Grannies do but pack us up a 
basket of provisions, and send us off in the 
green Gouhey-anrt that had done duty before 
on mnany a summer's day ramnble. 

To all but Nora, the whole thing was a 
summer day's trolie; and I ain afraid we 
ill requited her ceady svinpathy with all our 
childish fears and troubles, by inaking her 


anxiety on this oceasion the subject of our | : , ; 
| get it, and it you lose you have to lose it 


thoughtless mockery. 
It was a day's journey to find gut that old 
man and to bring iin back with us. 
Persistent inquiries of various individuals 
at length brought us upon the right track, 
and late in the atternoon we caine in sight 


| of the nan we wanted. 


He was asimall oldiman, somewhat past 


| the years of labor—sittiny at his eabin door 
| smoking «a pipe, his litthe grandehild at his 


| pellets, and ——— with 


feet Stringing daisics. 

He had long white hair, and a cast of 
countenance that even then gave me the 
idea of a covetous and unscrupulous char- 
acter. 

To our disappointinent, he drew Nora 
apart, in order to learn why we had come in 
Search of hita, and the few words we heard 
them exchange were in Irish. 

They were not long, however, in coming 
to an understan:ling, for Nora soon came 
back to us, looking inore contented than 
she had done tor some days; and she told 
us that if we would let the old man have 
her place in the cart, she would take a 





| don, Commodore, 


inost. The only witness of tne accident, an 
old tar,thereupon made for the quarter-deck 
and having saluted, said, “I beg your par- 
but one of them ’ere 
kings has fell down the hatechway.”’ Sheri- 
dan once declined to take a walk with a 
troublesome feminine admirer, on the plea 
that the weather would not permit; and be- 


| ing caught by the lady as he was sneaking 


out for a stroll, countered her remark that 
the weather seemed now to have cleared up 
with the bold asseveration, ‘“‘Yes, madam, 
enough for one, but not enough for two.” 
Enough for one would,however, have been 
held enough for two had the lady been as 
attractive as the fair one to whom a youth. 
ful adinirer wrote, “I want you to come 
round to our house. If vou cannot get any- 
one to come round to your house and teteh 
vou round to our house, I will come round 
to your house and fetch you round to our 
house.’’ He evidently neant business, al- 
though his method of putting things wasas 
odd as that of the gentleman. who would not 
hear of sharing his fortunes witha partner, 
because “If you make anything you don’t 


all 
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A Curious LEGEND.—This curious Hes- 
sian legend is recorded by the Brothers 
Grimm:—A man kills his brother while 
they are out hunting, and buries the corpse 
under the arch ot a bridge. Years pass. 
One day a shepherd, crossing the bridge 
with his flock, sees below a little white 
bone, shining like ivory. He goes down, 
picks it up, and carves it into a wouth-piece 
for his bagpipes. When he began to play, 
the moutlh-piece, to his horror, began to 
sing of its own accord, “Oh, my dear shep- 
herd! vou are playing on one of my bones; 
my brother assassinated me and buried me 
under the bridge.’ Theshepherd, terrified 
took his bagpipes to the King, who put the 
mouth-piece to his li when straightway 
the retrain beyan, “On my dear King! you 
are playing on one of my bones; my brother 
assassinated me and buried me under the 


| bridge.” The King ordered all his subjects 


shorter way acrosstie fields, and meet us | 


near home, 

It was growing dark when we arrived at 

Holiday House,and Granny was on the steps 
looking eut for us, 
_ Tremember she kissed us all as we came 
in, but was not quite gracious to Nora, 
whose action she still regarded “with  dis- 
flavor. 

We were all very tired; Bessie indeed 
was carried in fast asleep, so that we could 
give (sranny no account of our doings un- 
til we had been refreshed with supper. 

Meanwhile, in another part of the prem- 
ises the ‘charmer’ was at work. 

When Nora came to prepare the younger 
children for bed, she told us that betore he 


would partake of any refreshment, he had 
called fora pen, Ink, and paper; and hav- 
Ing torn the last into slips, he proceeded to 
write on each piece some mystic words,that 


no one should on any account 
read or try to read. | 

This done, the papers were rolled up into 
ceremonies that 
none were allowed to witness,in every rat's 
hole that had been discovered. 


presuine to 


x 





totry in turn the bagpipes. From mouth 
to mouth the instrument to that of 
the fratricide, and then it sang, “Oh, my 
dear brother! you are playing on one of my 
bones; it was you who assassinated me - 
And the King ordered the mutderer to be 
executed. 


pe es ey 

A WonpDERFUL CoRN-FIELD.—In Colo- 
rado there is a corn-field of so remarkable 
a nature that if all that is written about . 
be true, it must be regarded as a wonder 0 
the New World. It is ten acres in extent, 
and isa subterranean lake covered with 
soil eighteen inches deep. It is believed ee 
have been at one time an open sbeet of wa- 


| ter on which accumulated vegetable matter 


| ing down suddenly on bis heel will see 


that in course of along period acqulr ° 
crust thick and strong enough to yield corn, 
which has, however, to be cultivated by 
hand, as the soil will not bear the weight of 


, 4 a 

a horse. The harvesters, by digging ane’ 

through the crust, catch perch-like fis om 
2) 


four or five inches long, but without ey¢ 


oo ; n- 
scales. A man ri his toes and oof 
A man rising on the 


corn around him quiver, while if be P his 


a stick through the soil and then release 
hold, it will vanisn in the water ben 
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THE MOTHER TO HER INFANT. 


al 


BY MAGGIE GREENE. 





The thoughts [ had when first you died 
Were more than tongue can tell, 

Whey first I saw them day you here, 
And bade my last tarewell. 

The house seemed vacant and so sad, 
My loved one, without you, 

I scarcely realized the fact— 
i could not think it true. 


Your azure eyes, and golden hair, 
Are e’er before my mind, 

The things I dearly treasure now 
Are what you left behind ; 

The little dresses and the cloak 
My darling used to wear, 

The flowers on your bosom laid— 
One lock of golden hair. 


An4 when the san sinks in the west, 
And stars begin to peep, 

When daviight fair has eome and gone, 
And all lie down to sleep, 

I don't forget you up above, 
With done of us anear, 

But this ts what [love to feel— 
The Lord Himself ts there. 


When springtime preets us once again, 
And buds begin to bloom, 

I won't forget the darling boy 
Who lives beyond the tomb, 

But strew his grave with roses rare, 
And flowers all fair to see, 

And with the promise that I have, 

Contented I should be, 


a 
CONCERNING SHOES. 





‘ANDALS, or simple protections for the 
sole, kept in their places by ties or 
luces, formed undoubtedly the oldest spe- 
cies of coverings forthe huinan feet. We 
learn this both from actual specimens dis- 
covered among the tombs and temples of 
ancient Egypt, and from the numerous 
paintings yet existing in the saine country. 
The Egyptian sandals were formed of palin 
leaves, papyrus stalks,and si:milar light ma- 
terials, neatly and firmly plaited together, 
and fitting the shape of the feet exactly. 
Some of these articles had the toes turned 
up like modern skates; and most commonly 
the laces which encircled the instep and 
ankle were joined by another lace from the 
tov. Narrow and imperfect sides, made also 
of plaited leaves, seem to have constituted 
the first approach toa more complete foot- 
covering; and, by dyeing or painting the 
inaterials, and lining the inside of the sole 
with linen having figures drawn upon it, 
the Egyptians converted these woven san- 
dal shoes into elegant articles of wear. 

It would appear that a species of leather 
sandal, held in its piace by laces more or 
less numerous and broad, formed the com- 
mon foot-covering of the Greeks. Owing 
to their statues being generally represented 
with bare feet, however, some uncertainty 
exists as to the point of perfection which 
these people had attained in manufacturing 
these articles, 

But the style of Roman shoes, which are 
much better known,was probably borrowed 
froin the Greeks. The caliga, or military 
shoe, and two other kinds, called the cal- 
ceus and the solea, constituted the most 
common forms of the article in Rome. The 
caliga, from wearing which, in his youth, 
one of the emperors was nawned Caligula— 
Was sitnply a sandal, havinga sole of con- 
siderable strength, and laces extending 
above the ankle, ornamented with knots. 
To increase the durability of the sole, the 
Romans used to sew into it pieces of wood 
or cork, and hence the name of sandal- 
wood. The calceus covered the feet nearly 
to the same extent as our present shoes; and 
the solea was a sandal with an upright heel- 
piece, from which ties passed to the front. 
Most of the ladies, ambitious of height, we 
tay suppose, wore thick cork heels. 

Some ancient shoes have been preserved, 
in which the wooden soles were arched, like 
pattens, and also stuck full of short spikes, 
evidently for safe walking in winter. 

Among the Chinese, and some other 
Eastern nations, shoes and boots, of silk, 
satin, or light leather, richly embroidered, 
have been long in use. Turned-up points 
or peaks, of vonsiderable length, have ever 
been the fashion among the Orientals. A 
Chinese lady’sshve is u curiosity in more 











respects than one, being in shape more like | 
& receptacle for a quadruped’s hoof than for | 


the human foot. Tie quantity of sewing 
and embroidery upon them is also amaz- 
ing. 


The most curious portion of this subject, | 


however consists in a view of the various 
Changes in the fashion of fovot-coverings 
which have taken place among the civilized 
nations of modern times. In Britain the 
Variations in this respect have been almost 
inuumerable. Froin illuminated manu- 
Scripts, we find that the Anglo-Saxons wor¢ 

ng stockings, which they 
being usually of linen, but sometimes 
skin and leather. 


Henry Plantagenet, Duke of Anjou, to 


called hose 


> 
Vi 


hide an excrescence on the point of one of | cordial aud intimate embrace, 
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his feet, introduced long-peaked shoes. 
Some peaka, for example, were made like a 
scorpion’s tail, and others like a ram's horn. 
The common people in the early reigns of | 
the Plantagenets wore usually sinall-front- 
ed leather shoes, slightly peaked, and se- 
cured by a band over the instep. The no- 
bility used embroidered and cloth boots of a 
very rich xind. 

At length the fashion which had been 
originally invented to conceal the Duke of | 
Anjou’s cluinsy toe, becaine so intolerable 
that Edward IV. tried to put it down by 
*Actof Parliament. He decreed that any 
shoemaker who was discovered to have 
made the peaks of shoes or boots more than 
two inches long should be fined. But fash- 
ion, diverted froin display in one direction, 
speedily started into another, and shocs 
were made with fronts or peaks of breadth 
almost as great as their whole length. Some 
peaks were worn square, and others round. 
This new absurdity continued to prevail 
and spread to the days of Queen Mary, who 
again thought it necessary to interfere. By | 
4 proclaination of her reign, it was ordered 
that six inches should be the utinost breadth 
of the peaks of shoes and boots throughout 
the English land. 
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brains of Bold. 


Good character is above all things else. 


A grain of prudence is worth a pound of 
craft. 


Experience points to the surest paths of | 


success, 


Make much of to-day, for to-morrow may 
deceive. 

Nothing overcomes passion more than 
silence, 

Preserve your temper under all circum. 
stances, 

Reason and judgment are the foundations 
of wisdom, 

He who has nothing todo, has no busi 
ness ‘uv live, 

Perseverance accomplishes what atrial 
commences, 

A flatterer soon loses his hold upon pub. 
lic confidence, 

Be ever on your guard against making 
rash promises. 

Time is money. A waste of opportunities 
is criminal neglect. 

Thorough calculation and diligent endea- 
vor invariably win. 

When a good impression is made it should 
be carefully preserved, 

Accept the advice of competent instruct- 
ors, and be guided thereby, 

A courteous demeanor makes friends; a 
blustering tongue, enemies, 

Avoid useless argument, anddo not press 
your claims at au luproper time, 

One success leads to another. 
fluence and your labors will be lighter, 

Strive for the mastery in whatever you 
Ineflicient services are fruitless. 


Secure in- 


undertake. 
Patience is not passive; on vhe contrary, 
itis active, it is concentrated strength, 
Do notlet your confidence betray you 
into supposing yourself incapable of inistake,. 





caggeration and actual lyi are close 
Dxaggerat l actual lying are close] 
related, Fact and truth are always powertul, 
Idleness is beset with trouble. Persistent 
labor allows no time for the indulgence of folly. 
Knowledge is power. Improve every oc- 
casion for adding to your store of understanding, 
Keep appointments. Be on hand at the 
hour named, Vunctuality ls one of the levers tu suc- 
cess, 
Beware of boasting and duplicity. Rea 
and command 


sonable assertions carry conviction, 
respect. 

Envy prompts to dishonér. Avoid the 
indulgence of speculation beyond your power of ac- 
quisition Ps 

Foolishness places itselfin the foremost 
rank to be observed; Intelligence stands inthe hind- 
most to observe, 

There is but one happiness—duty. There 
There is but one 


is but one consolation —work, en- 


joyment—the beautiful. 
The man who is always discovering faults 


in his neighbors, can see someone worse than his 
neighbors by looking Into a mirror, 
Most of us know something about. the 


discipline of poverty, and feel quite ready to «xperi- 
ence some of the awful responsibility of wealth, 


A great many people who are always 
complaining that life is a burden, would feel very un- 
happy at the prospect of being relieved from the 
luad. 

It is only imperfection that complains of 
what is imperfect. The more perfect we are, the more 
patient and gentle we become as regards the defects 


of others. 
Genius is a great thing, without doubt; 
s capacity for hard work, you have so 
ge that U ai 


ferenee bet wee he wo 
3; our most faithful friend; it is 
Often if has changed ite dress, and 
by ite 


Suffering ! 
always returning 
| even its face; but we cau easily recoguize it 


' when he met the lady tLe neat day, 





. . . . 
Femininities. 

Sympathy gives an angelic grace 
tue, 

Women are too imaginative and sensitive 
to have much logic. 

Penny royal dist: ibuted in places frequent- 
ed by roaches will drive them away. 

Most youn 
a ball as a means to an end—viz., matrimony. 

Nantucket hasa girl pilot only 17 years 
ofage. Knows all the buoysin the sound, you can 
bet. 

A student of faces says that the most dis- 
contented-looking women are those he sees riding in 
carriages. 

The most universally known woman in 
the world is the woman who will sing when she don't 
know how, 

There are now employed in the public 
schools of Massachusetts 4, 861 teachers, of whom 7,727 





to vir- 


‘are women, 


A young married man whose house rent 
is paid by his mother-in-law, alludes to her as his 
darling pay-rent. 

“Mean !"’ she cried—‘‘my husband is the 
meanest wretch in the world. He won't give me the 
least ex . use for complaining. 

People needn't wonder at the scarcity of 
good servant girls. If a girl's good for anything, 
some fellow's going to find it out and marry her. 


‘IT want one of those long felt hats, 


men and maidens look upon | 





papa, ’* said a pretty girl to her father. The todulgent | 


father forked over the money, and her head now filis 
the long felt want. 

A recent advertisement in a Paris paper 
runs: ‘Princes, dukes, counts, clscounts, and oth- 
ers who wish to marry rich American young ladies, 
write in theffirst instance In all confidence, "Sand so 
on, 

An old lady was recently entering a stage 
coach, and was very hard to accommodate, because, 
as she remarked tothe driver, ‘‘l never like to sit 
with my back to the horses, but always with my face 
before me,."* 


A nice judge, when asked why he had 
allowed a totally unnecessary female to take the 
stand and testify, sald: ‘‘I knew thatit was not ne- 
cessary, but I saw that she had «a new bonnet and was 
anxious to show it."* 


Great, indeed, is the task assigned to wo 
man, Whocan elevate its dignity’ Not to make 
laws, not to lead armies, not to govern enterprises, 
but to form those by whom laws are made, armies are 
led, empires are governed, 


There is a woman in Raleigh, N. C., who 
knows how to celebrate the Fourth of July. Oaevery 
anniversary of the day for the past five years she has 
presented her liege lord with an heir, and last Fourth 
was no exception to the rule, 

In marrying, men should seek happy wo 
men. They make a terrible mistake when they marry 
fur bwauty, talent, or style, The sweetest wives are 
those who possess the magic secret of being happy 
under any and all circumstances. 

The mistress has gently reprimanded her 
mald for oversleeping herself in the morning. ‘*You 
see, macam,** explained the servant, ‘I sleep very 
slowly, anl 60 you see, ma‘am, It takes me much lon- 
wertoget my sleep than It does others, you see, 
ma‘am.** 

Novel ornaments for bonnets and hats 
are of gold, silver,or amber, and Inelude birds, clasps, 


| crescents, silver ferns, thistles, and antique medal- 


lions, connected with slender chains, long plus and 
poinards with odd Roman or Grecian heads, and stars, 


moons, and fishes in fine filigree. 
The woman who, having children of her 
while 


own, deputes them to the care of others, she 


| folls on a sofa and reals anovel, or talks scandal with 


her acquaintances, is not only shirking her responsl- 
bilities, and therefore degrading herself, but she ts 
also laying the seeds of future suffering. 


Boston culture in a Boston shop: A lady 
enteced a little store at the West Bud, and left au or- 
der with the girl at the counter, ‘No use telling me, 
ma‘am,** sald the latter, pulling at her bangs; ‘tyou 
had better write it down; we don’t none of us never 
remember nothing inthis shop, 
wrote down. ** 

Last weck Mrs, Sarah Bryant, aged 70, 
Arkansas, wentdriving with ber son, 


ma*am, 


of Charleston, 


She had a presentiment of evil, and before starting 
from her home bade all ber relatives good-bye In a 


most lnpressive manner, On the road the horse be- 


came frightened and ran away, throwing the old lacy 
out of the carriave and killing her, 
“T should like to have a coin dated the 


year of my birth,’* sald a imaiden larly 

axe toamale acquaintance, “Do you 
could get one for me? “Da afraid 
pile a. 
valuable collections, ** 


think 


Aud yet he cannot see whi, 


to him. 


It is said that thestyle of wearing the hair 


wo- 


in Japan indicates the age and position of the 


not wish to marry a second time whe 


mmd thier 


hopeful of again being wedded, Such a custom could 


the 


tine 


possibly have bo significance here, where all 


women are young, and all widows faithful to 
memory of ‘the dear departed .** 


Your father has bought you @ piano, and 


you have learned how to play after many long 
wearisome lessons. Don't spoil all by getting 
ried, for after that you won't have much use for 


plano. After you have reached twenty It ill be well 
to consider the matrimonial problem with some vert 
ousness. And even then, if you have a gurl bome, 


you need be in no hurry to solve it. 


From twenty-two to twenty-five or twen 


ty-six, a inaiden may, and generally du fur 
ther advance in attractiveness ana sid 

f charts Bhe lw «et youns ft 

any youthful fa en, andi 

! womanhvod ‘ ter age : “4 ‘ 4 
ans life andin none las wi 


attwenty-six? What fairer wome ure tu be fora 
than those between twenty-six anid thirty, 


) older? 


unless It's 


of uncertain 
you 
re- | 
‘These very old coins are only tu be found in 


she diduct speak 


There are different modes tor wituws who do 
ate 


and 
tiare- 
your 





‘News Notes. 


It costs the British Government §600 for 
each svidier landed in Egypt. 


A good quality of iron orc has been found 


near the city limite of St. Paul, Minn. 
The United States owes $59 for every man, 





| woman and child within ite borders. 


Four thousand Smiths held a tamily re- 
union at Peapack, Somerset county, N. 4., some 
weeks since, 


A Kansas joker has had to pay five thou- 
sand dollars for destroying a man‘seye with an ex- 
plosive cigar. 

Belts for driving machinery are now made 
in .his country about #@inches wide aad more than 
120 feet in length. 

A Chicago minister makes a note of the 
fact that he has never seen a lady reading a new*spa- 
per in a street-car. 

Ilenry Clay's carriage, presented to him 
in LSE, by the citizens of Newark, N. J., is for saleta 
Loulsville. Price, $25. 

Of all the men-ot-war in Europe Italy has 
the most heavily fron-plated and possessed with the 
most formidable guns, 

Three hundred and eleven American cit- 
les owe a trifle over 9800, 000,000, Of this debt $142,000, - 
000 was for water works, 

Wim. Vanderbilt is worth $300,060,000, 
and ts considered the richest single individual tn the 
world, public or private, 

An old druggist of this city says that no 
soda-water dealer can use gonulne syrups and charge 
less than ten cents a glass, 

Paul Boyton remarks that he has saved 
72 persons from drowning, and the largest reward ever 
offered him was a @ watch. 

A lady at the Grand Union, Saratoga, has 
the reputation of being the owner of # parasols, with 
a costume to match each one. 

Outside investments by ‘lambs’ in the 
New York Stock Exchange forthe year ending July 
1, Is82, are estimated at $47, 000, GoD, 

Ilarrison, the ‘‘boy preacher,’’ is 29 yeare 
old. His efforts willsoon lose their sensationalism 
aud develop into practical work, 

The youngest bride in the country is Mrs, 
Thomas Payne, the wife of a South Carolina clergy- 
man. She is alittle over Il years old, 

The city of Houston, Tex., is about to put 
down wood pavements, and cypress ls to be first tried, 
in the betlef that It ts proof against rot, 

The liquor dealers of Topeka, Kansas, 
shaved the tall and mane of a horse owned by a pro- 
sccuting attorucy, and made kindling wood of his care 
riage. 

Canada has tried the system of postoffice 
savings banks, and Ands itty work well, The depons- 
Ite at the close of the year Just ended were §3,000,000 
more than the previous year, 

In a museum at Salem, Mass., is a box 
made ofacherry stone, which contains one dozen 


slilverspoons, The finish of these latter can onjy be 
discerned with a microscope, 


Morrison Heady, a Kentucky blind man, 
is found of chess, He has chessmen with projecting 
points, so that he may distinguish by the touch be- 
tween them, He is hard to beat, 

An experienced broker in New York 
writes that the legitimate business of the Stock Ex- 
change Is only about one and a half per cent of that 
transacted, all the rest beiuy pure gambling, 


France has 5,135 factories engaged in the 
manufacture of cotion, woolen, and other textile fa- 
bries, in whieh wearly four hundred thousand opera- 
tors are employed, 


The log cabin which Washington used as 
his headqaarters when surveyor in the valley of Vir- 


vinia, still stands Intact over Lie spring at Suldiers’ 
Rest, Clarke county, 


A writer in a London paper says that no 





aud ¢ven 


two tigers are alike, One mayrun aw ‘y when you 


whistle to him, aud the next may obey the whistle ta 


amannertocouvinee youthat he l« coming to din- 


ner, 

A man tried to get up asytapathy in his 
favor lu lexas, because le was hica fined for rid- 
ing a mule on Sunday; but the tide turned when It 


was discovered that he had been riding another man’s 


mule, 

The Twenty second Regiment of New 
York milittia, from which Rosenieimn, the abductor of 
Cora Lent, was recently expelled, las passed a reso. 
lution to the effeet that in future no dews shall be per- 


mitted to eullet in the regluvent, 


A Nashville woman who had been slan- 
attached) the youth in the 
| street with a hacked until he 
ran, and, onducted nerself like 
a perfect lady Uirouyhout the affair 


dered by a young tin 
buteher-holle, awesy 


says a local praper, °° 


Crosby, at Boston the 
ea waoyou contatuling s 


Young William 


other day, undertook te det 


load of tourtatic acid aronuda corner ller wise an 
upset, and Crosby's elothies were burned from lis 
body and bie Mesh terribly eaten inte by the escaping 
acid, 

| The old State Hlouse in) Boston, Mass., 

| has been once rnore adorned with the lion and = the 
ubpleoru, the B Is: ttublew having been placed epon 
the facade of the tuilding as @ part of Cle work of 
restoration. The figures are of wool painted lead 
color. 

Oscar Wilde was hanged in effigy at 
Spring Lake. near Long Branch, a week or two ago, 
because he did not bathe on the beach as Was an- 
nounced The lmage wore a bathing sult with knee 
breeches: a sunflower bloomed upon its breast, anda 
Japativoe parasol was tu ite han ] 

Dea Samuel Waldo f Perr? village 

‘ N eu 
A ‘ ia 
«ig Ha ond, 
aged » w 4 good dea- 
con's sixth wif Yas @ arly teacher f President 
' Arthur, 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


















Gotfried Kinkel. 


sY Fr. c. BR. 











N the arrival of the German poet, phil 
soober and patrha, Grotiried Kinke!l. in 
tist city, a Varia correspondent indulz- 

ewtintesfellowing freminiaewncen, aprignsa 
of bes evential bestorv, in which are brougint 
out some stran ze and interesting facta emn- 
cerning (ieneral Carl Sehurz. 

No rnunane coald be asore “turilling” of 
interesting af (he preseut time. 

When the Revelation of 1848 broke cut, 
Kinkel was a Professor at the University of 
Benn, and bis strong political opinions 
indueed bin to take a prominent part in tie 
mrugsie. 

He fouzht, was inwde a prisoner by the 
royal autiorities was tried for treason, ani 
aentenced to pany years’ To prisontnent at 
hari jaleor. 

A wg Kinkel s eompanions at this time 
wasayouns stufent, nt vet twenty vears 
of age, nant Carl Seharz, who was also 
captured, trie! by eoart-uartial, and sen- 
tenced ti be etpot. 

Schurz, however, tore fortuuate than the 
Professor, suceme | Lin escivlig across the 
Freneb trontier, an | was wale. 

Kiokel was sent ts @ @r anon 
placed armony crisninvisat toe 
and wet too work tnaki 

Young Germany, ill trecabling with the 
eacitemnent of the recent revolution, bourne 
ed with indignation the treatinent inflieted 
upon the eminent poet and sehbolar, ant 
DumMercus petitions were seut to the Pou» 
man Governimoent, praying Chat his situation 
sight be ameliorated. 

Te all thisthe anti orities paid no attention 
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prison, 
Vilest mort, 
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whatever, the protestations ceased. and 
Kinkel seemed likely to be abandoned by 
his frie sim. 

Ther ‘* Was one, however, who di l not 











dom the: 

Carl Seuvurz left Paris, disgoised hiinuself 
in rags, and, defying the seatfold, re-entered 
Prussia, with an organ on his back. 

In the day, be bezged his bread on the 
high road; ot might, he laid aside his organ, 
and Visited the abodes of his former coun- 
panions aud the friends of German liberty, 










































































under bed ges. 

On one ceeusion he 
Prussian geodariies, 
aed Waa prrodtage. 


to endeavor t> reawaken their interest in 
the fate of the iinprisoned patriot. 

. In this way he travelled three hundred 
ae leazgaes on fot, playing the-orgen through 
e manv towns and villages, caretully imatur- 
i- ing his pling, and sleeping im the barns or 
* 


wes stopped by two 


“LT. the neighboring town,’ replied 
Me - 

“Wooll vou like to earn a handtul of 
pronuiss ? maedtre thers, 

“Certamly he replied, 

“Very weil, mal they; “eome to our 


barracks. 

“We intend to vive aclinee this evening, 
and eairsot yourorcan wi.l suit tor our 
purpme exatiy. 

It was i npessivle to decline the offer of 
the soidiers witheut excita suspaeion: te 
Schurz woeepterd it, with aye eat sew of gra. 
titude, and during the whoie might ground | 
out waltzes and quadrilles for a bataliion of 
gendar ies, 

leaving undiseovered, the dangerous 
sociaiv ofthe military police, young Schurz 
coutinued his Journey, and a short time 
subsxpgueotiv information reached hin that 
Kinkei’s prison liad been coanyed. 

He was iow inearcerate | at S,andaua, and 
Plased Guder toe personal supervision of 
the prison director, 

Late one night, when the streets had be- 
cone deserted, a post-clinise, escorted by a 
guard oof tour dragoons, drove rapidly 
through the town of Spandau, and halted 
before the prison. 

An offiger in the uniforin of a colonel of 
the royal guard aliziited from the velicle, 
and was soon in the presence of the director 
into whose hands he placed a letter froin 
the Minister of the Tuterior at Berlin, and 
bearing the official seal. 

Reovlving the packet with the respect due 
to a oomimanication from the King’s Minis 
ter, the director opened the iimportant unis 
sive, and read as follows :— 

“A deep-laid plot las been organized at 
Berlin, the object of which is to ellect the 
forcible release of the couviet Kinkel trom 
the hands of the authorities. We are now 
watching the inovements of the conspirators 
and are preparing lo arrest thein. In order | 
however, to prevent the pessivilitv of asure | 
prise, the bearer vl the present letter, Colo- 
nel—, is coummanded tw take charge of 
your prisoner, whoin he will immediately 
conduct to the citadel of Magdebourg, and 
place bin in the hands of the yovernor of | 
that fortress." 

Upon reading this mninisterial injunction, 
the director of the Spandau prison at once 
had the unfortunate Kinkel awakened, 
caused hinito be securely ironed and placed 
in the posi-chaine, which set off on the road 
to Mag debours, acoummpanied by the colonel 
and tue four dragoons, who rode with 
drawn sibres. 

All nizhttuev travelled at rapid speed ; 
fresh liorses were instantly furnished at 
each reiay, tue oolonel’s demand being ac- 
Companied by the magical expression, “the 
king's service."’ 

Tue anbappy prisoner, crouched in a cor- 
ner of the vehicle, cue!d nat what might be 
his fate—Gerinany bad forgutten him, and 












































nothing @ouldl tbe worse than the noisome 
dungeon at Spa ‘dau. 
Mornivg caine at last, a gray winter's 








dawn, and the carriage stopped. 
Tne colonel bi:uwelf opened the door and 
bade the prisoner alight. 
Without a word, pour Kinkel obeyed,and 
found hiuweelf standing on the 


























whe inquired “where , 


| epoch, a dreadful war was waged by the 


(ne'er a king we can conquer the noo?” 


| that, for his civilitv,ne’er a Scotchinan shall | 


re, & | Lam, 100 Uirard Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


‘recta a, pw” be” ee | “Prgenting the Bride” Heard From 


| where he stood, and aship with the Eng- 
lish flag ait ber lying+to within 
sight. ; 
The prisoner attered a cry of mingied 
ty pe apd desjmaur. 
y 


——————- © eae 


Ossian, Ind., August 19, 82, 
Ettitor Port—I received the picture, ‘Presenting 


dear old mas the Bride,** im due time, aod all whu have seen it are 


“Do you nut know me, m 


ter? solved the ager prensa pees Ad delighted with it. Yuu sway loo for some subscribe 
bis false uwustache, and clasping Kimkelin or sce shortly.as many of my frlewds expressed 
bis arins. z a desire to subecrile, aud how coult they feet other- 
“[ an your friend and pupil, Carl wise, with sech « paper, and such a premiam ! 
Scharz M. H. 


“Let us embrace each other once more 
on German suil, and then away for Eng- 


Vanalstyne, Tex., August 18, "82. 


land !"" . - 
‘ ; FAitor Post—Your premiam. (resenting the 
wa sould net reply, bat burst into Bride, ** came to hand all right. 1 cannot find lan- 
rs. 


guage W express my thanks to sou tor the beaatiful 

premium. I have received many premiums, bat yours 

jead< them all. Will send some sutsecriptions sova. 
M. J.8. 


In a few monents nore they were in the 
teat, and rowing lustily toward the vessel 
in the offing, which had now hoisted the 
Gerinan Republiean flag, in token of reoog- 
nition and welesine, 

As they reached the ship's side, Kinkel, 
pale and tremiling, leaned upeu Sehurzs 
shoulder, and murcuured— 

“My wife, mw children?’ 

He had tine te sev no more,for in another 
incmnent Matune Kinkel was in her hus- 
band sarco.and bis children were clinging 
about bis Kinecs. 

“My inission ix aceounplisbed,”’ suid young 
Schurz 

“T had sworn, dear inaster. to restore you 
to liberty and ve y var tanuily. 

“My duty is done.” 





Secor, Il., Augns 14, ’82. 
EAitor Satartay Fvening Poet —! received the beaa- 
Liful ptetare, *‘Preseutiog the Bride,’' in due tue, 
and am very mach pleased with it. It is far anead of 
' my mest sanguine expectations. 
do for you in the way uf sabscribers. 


H. 8. 





Jefferson, Tev , August 12, "82. 
EAltor Post The picture premium, *‘Presenting the 
Bride, ** received. It is beautiful, and I am very 
mech pleas witht. All who have seen the picture 
think itisjustsupery. Lxapectto get you bumerous 
subscribers iu a lew days. 





Upon their arrival in Enzland the pe 8. A. 
triots were received with transports of en- 
thusiasin. Oquawka, Il., August 22, '82. 


The rich German residents of the British 
metropolis took upon thenmselves to provide 
forthe brive voung feilows who, in the 
disguise of Prussian drazoons, had aided 
Schurz in successfuliv carrying out his no- 
ble project; and Proiessor Kinkel bhunselt 
givViow ieetures on (scriman 
literature, Whieli tet with iminerse suc , 

<, 

Carl Schurz soon afterwards parted froin 
his old preceptor, and set out to seek his 
fortanein America, and ultimately rose 
to the rank of General in the Federal 
army. 

Schurz had left in Germany an aged 
father, who longed to see again bis favorite 
son; but it is not easy fora man to visita 
country where certain death awaits hii if 
detected. 

Still, fortune stniled on him. 

Risen high in favor with the late Presi- 
dent Lincoln, the Gerinan-Ainerican gen- 
eral was appointed Extracrdiaory to the 
court of Madrid, and fifteen years after his 
Hight with Kindei be quietiy revisited bis 
birthplace. 

No Prussian gendariae dared to lay a fin- 
gerupon tac condsamed felon, now a di- 
plomnatic representative ofone of the ust 
powerful nations ea tae wlobe, 

—_ . << 

THe Reason Wity.—Long years ago, in 
tine so remote that history does pot fix the 


FAitor Saterday Evening Pust—The picture, ‘*Pre- 
senting the Eride,’* has come to hand, aod In good 
condition. lam much pleased with it, indeed. I 
have shown it tusome of my neighbors, and they 
all unite with we in vot.ug it beautiful. Wl sead you 
sumne subecrie Ts evon. 


H. B.C. 


eo unencoed 





o Makand, Pa., August 17, ’82. 

Editor Po-t—I have received premium, *‘Pre- 
senting the Bride.*’ It far surpasses my most san- 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! Will get some 
eubecribers for you. 


I. L. 





York, Pa., August 14, '82. 
FAitor Post—*'Presenting the Bride*’ was delivered 
| tome yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. 
| consider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuons place 
in our gallery for the luspection of our friends, 
J. W.S. 


Leesburgh, Kans., August 12, '82. 
Piltur Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
received, THE Postis a splendid literary journal. 
Aud the picture is very handsome. Am greatly 
plewsed with it. Everyone whuhas seen the picture 


tusiders it grand. 





G.&, 
Columbiaville, Mich, August 12, °82. 
Hditor Post—Your premium, ‘*Presenting the 
Bride, ** is tadeedt a beautiful gift of art, aud cannot 
Is :l to piease the most fastidious. Many taagte. 
. Ss. 





King of Scotland. Seottish valor prevailed, 
and the King of Scotland elated by success, 
sent for his Prime Minister, Lord Alexan- | 
der, “Well, Sandy,” savs he, “is there 


Belvidere, Pa., August 18, ’82. 
FAltor saturday Eveuing Post—Your magnificent 
premiom picture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,** at hand, 
aad think itvery beautiful. I am greatly pleased with 


“An’ it please vour Miijesty. 1 ken o' a King it, and thank you very much for sich a beautiful 


' Ne Peta me “— >) present. I have chown it to quite a number of people, 
per te hee a 4 gar pb prs . pe and they all sav itis the prettiest! and richest pre- 
Who is De, Sandy a “a * Ved e - mium they bave ever had the pleasure of pbeholding. 

| erently looking up, said, “The King o 


Will do all that Iles lu wy power to lacrease your sub- 


Heaven.” “The King o' whaur, Sandy 2" cojotion List. 


“The King o° Heaven,”’ Lord Alexander 
repeated. The Seotiish King did not un- 
derstand, but was unwilling to exhibit any 
ignorance. “Just yang your ways, Sandy, 
and tellthe King o° Heaven to gie up his do- 
ininionsor Iilonune inysel’ and ding him oot 
o' then; aod mind, Sandy, ve dinna come 
back till us until ve hae dune oor bidden.”’ 
Lord Alexander retired much perplexed, 
butinet a priest, and, reassured, returned 
and presented himself. ‘Weil, Sandy,” 
said the King, “has ye seen the King o’ 
Heaven, and what says: be to oor bidden 7?” 
‘An’ it pleases your Majesty, I bae see ane 
» bis accredited iministers.”” “Weel and 
whatsavs be?’ “He says vour Majesty may 
hae bis Kingdow for the asking of it.’’ 
“Was he sae civil 7?’ said the King, war:n- 


Ww. PF. 8. 





Mount Pleasant, August 21, ‘82. 
FAitor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘‘Preseoting the Bride,’ was duly received, and 
ain more than pleased with it. It is by far the hana- 
omest picture lever saw. 


G.L. 





Chehalis, Wash. Ter., August 18, '82. 
Editor Post -Have received my picture, **Presenut- 
ing the Bride,” aud was surprised at its marvelous 
beanty. Lam well pleased with it. I have shown it 
, to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 
eomest aod most Valuable premium they ever 3° 
A. M. 





Pearsal, Tex., August 12, '82. 


Shall see whatican | 
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an 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE Fup 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 


from one tc twenty minutes never fails to relieve 


Is 

PAIN with one 

bow violent or excrutiating the wane 
Bed-ridden, » 


J 





ral or a with disease Nervous, 
seu 
RADWAY'S READY MELIOS oui? wd 
i H jon of the 
nBammat 
Bladder, Infammation Conareting nt 
the Luugs, Sure Throat, Difficalt Palpite- 
| ton of the Heart, Hysterics, Crow Ca. 
| tarrh, Ing H Toothache 
| Rheumatism, ill, Ague Chills, Sery 
eosDess, ( G Pains 
io Chest, Back or ‘s, are instantly ‘ed, 


MALARI 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 
FEVER AND ACUE. 


tin tiv world 
agen Ss 


a remedial 
cuss Fees § and Ague, ae all 
ou 8 ay ellow and uther alded 
|b Rapwar's LS) so quick as Rapwate beune 
"Te will in a few moments, when taken according te 
directions, eure Cramps, *, Sour Ftomach, 
D ean er seery. Colice Wind in the Bowels, 
(PA, sentery, © “ na in 
all Internal Pains. 
Travelers should alwavs carry 1 bottle of Rapwar's 
READY RELIEF with them. A few drops in water wil) 
revent sickness or pains from change of water. Itis 
tter thau French brandy or bitters as a stimulant. 


THE TRUE RELIEF, 


Rapway'’s REavY RELIEF is the only remedial 
agent li rogue that will instantly pain. 
Finty Cente per te 


DR. RADWAY’S 


DARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULA OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 
TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 
WHETHER SEATED IN THE 
Lungs, Stomach, Skin, Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATIAG 
THE FLUIDS, 

Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous A flections, Syphi- 
litic Complaints, Bleeling of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, 

Swelling 


Water Brash, Tic Dolorenx, White *y Tu- 
Jisemses, Mercurial Dise- 
theum, 





mors, Ulcers, Skinand Hip I 
eases, Female Complaints, Gout, Dropey, Salt_B 
Bronchitis, Consumption. 





Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarsaparilian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronie Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 





Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urinary and Womb  Di-eases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Gright’s Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water j> thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of an 
egg, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, Dillousappearance and white bone-dust de 

its, an] where there i- a pricking, burning sensation 
| When passing water, and pain in the small of the back 

and alongs the loins, Seid by druggists. 

One bottle contains more of the active princt ot 
medicines than any other paration. in 
Teaspoonful Doses, while hens ulre five or six 
times asmuch. One Dollar Per hettie. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 

A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and stren 
ADWAY's PILLS for the cure of all db of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidnevs, Bladder, Ner- 
vous a, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing 
no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 

&g- Observe the following symptoms resuiting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head. Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nansea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulnese or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 

















ing to inagnanimity. “Just gang your way | 


FAttors Post—I received wy premium for The Poss, 
back, Sandy, an’ tell the King o° Heaven 


sor which accept tuanks. Itis the most beautiful pre- 
mium I ever saw. 
ever set foot in his Kingdom!" US. F. 
S- @- ——---- | 
Uses oF THE PrickLy PEAR.—Even the 

rrickly pear, aspecies of cactus that is use- 
ess for food and isthe bane of travellers, 
serves a good purpose su far asthe antelopes 
of the prairies—where the plant is chietiv 
found—are concerned, These aniinals are 
often hunted by wolves and dogs,and when 
sore pressed mnake atonce for the patches or 
belts of the prickly pear, within which, as 
within a fence, they stand secure from any 
assault of their pursuers, The small thick 
pads of the cactus are studded with stout 
sharp spines that easily netrate the foot 
of dog or wolf, but are linpervious to the 
hoots of the antelopes, which, protect sd by 
this apparently insignificant barrier of a 
seemingly trivial plant, defy their swift but 

tonder-tooted foes to coine near thei. 

a 
How Does Compound Oxygen Cure? 

We answer in two important ways. First, by arapid 
purification of the blood, la consequence of a larger 
supply of oxygen to the lungs; and second, by re- 
vitalizing alithe merve-centres, the Compound in- 
haled having in ite manufacture become magnetized, 
which gives itthe quality known to chemists as 
‘‘ozone.** A mew and healthy action is at once set 
up in the diseased system and general linprovement 
follows as sure.y as effect follows cause. You should 
kuow all about this new and remarkable remedy, 
the use of which is rapidiy extending to all parts of 
the country. 

Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its nature, ac- 
tion, and results, with reports of cases and full infor- 
mation, wilibe mailed free. Drs. StaRxzy & Pa- 


—_—— 


Chattanooga, August 17, °89. 
FAiltor Post—[ reeeived your premium picture yes- 
terday all sound, and am very inuch pleased with it. 
It ts far abead of the premiums usually offered by 
newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 
subscribers. Am quite proud of it. 


W. E. BR. 





Verndale, Minn., August 12, '82, 


FAitor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, *‘Pre- 
senting the Bride,** and think it very beautiful, Had | 
it framed and hung up two hours after its arrival. It 
is admired by everybody. 





fF. E. B. 





Jamestown, Ind., August 13, ’82: 
EAitor Post—I received my premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful. I will with pleasure aid you 
in raising your subscription list, and I think I cas 
get a great many subscribers f.r you. 
i. ?.D. 





Peconic, La., August 18, '82. 
EAitor Post—The premium picture, **Preseuting the 
Bride’’ received, and 1 consider it grand. I have | 
shown it to several of my friends, and each and every 
one of them pronounce it beautiful. ; 





0. G, 


P 


Berlinton, Ind., August 16, ’82 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—My beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride.’’ | 
came duly to hand, and it is even setier than you 
| claimed it to be. I willsee whatican do for you in 
the way of new subscribers. 
awe 





| than the base 


or Suffocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight 
Fever and Dy!! Pain in the Head, Deficiency of 
piration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain | 
the Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Fia of Hee.:, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
Send hy be gb RADWAY & CO., Ne. 33 
Warren Street, New York. 


4@ lnformaticn worth thousands will be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no bettcr guarantee of the value of 
Dr. RADWAY'S Old established RK. R. R. REMEDIES 
and worthiess imitationsof them, 8s 
there are False Resolvents, Reliefs and Pills. 
sure and ask for Radway's, and see that the name 


**Hadway’’ ison what you buy. 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 
Presses and outfits from $3 to $50? 


and 
Na pat = 4 i Catalogue 


¥ 









free. 


ANDRETH’S SEEDS —————— 
Li ARE THE BEST. 
DAVID LANDRETH &@ SON: 
21 and 238. Sixth St. Phils. Pa. 





ray . Piames, $297 10. 
BEATTY’S thee night. Catal rs 


Danizu F. Beaty, Washington, 


SOereaciples es. Vans & Oo, Faichoren, 


. 
— 
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Facetiz, 


~ Which is the wickedest part of a church? 
The nave. 

“Fat Boy’’—No; you cannot raise chick. 
ens trom egg-plants. You mightas weil try to raise 
calves from cow-catchers. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY and weakness, ‘‘Wells' 
Health Renewer*’ is greatest remedy. Druggists, §1. 


A man in this city has invented a shirt 
with a sand-paper back. One rub against a rail 
fence cures the worst case, 

STINGING irritation, infammation, all Kidney 
Complaints, cured by ‘‘Buchupaiba.’’ €1. per bottle. 


A physician has discovered yellow fever 
germsinice, The safest way isto boll your ice be- 
fore using it. This kills the germs. 

DON’T DIE in thezhouse. Ask Druggists for 
Rough on Rats, mice, woasels, 5c. 


There is no use trying to make the man 
who bas eaten a dozen green apples believe that the 
most serious state of affairs exists in Egypt. 

———<__. 
{An Elegant Revolver. 

In our advertising columns will be found the large 
advertisement of E. GU. Rideout & Co., N. Y., of a 
beautiful 32-calibre revolver for $3.50. This is said to 
be one of the greatest bargains ever offered in fire- 
arms, and the firm cnjoy a first-class reputation for 
honesty and fair dealing. 

verte ently ’ 
Superfiuous Hair. 

Madame Wambold’s Specific permanently removes 
Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
circular, Madame WAMBOLD, & Sawyer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





- —— ar 

Old Gold Bought.--silver and Platinum of. all 
kinds, Faull valuepaid, J, L. Clark, Reliable. Re- 
fuer of all Residues containing gold or silver, gag 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mall or ex- 
press, Mention THE Post, <«/ 

— +. rm 

se When our readers auswer any Adver- 
th t found im these columns they wil 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 


nctnedl 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


ale Weakness | ond Prostraticn, from 
neat, Sileaty ant cael cede 


EY BE 


Been tn use 20 he most successful rem- 
known. cé $1 per vial, or 5 vials and vial 
mousey for post free on receipt of price, 


Wiacgesie ae » am 


[ny F000 


BY MAMIE! 


ARTEES OF A MILLION I 
y; TO SELECT FEOM. 




















OVER 
All bought fur cash 


h, end sold at lowest city pri- 
~s Shovils, Feet + Hos. 


ces. Dress C oods, Silk roe. 
dies’ Dresses, 


wis iat aro rot ree Furnish- 
ing. oods, infants’ : Cows aod Cirts’ Cutfits, &c. 
orrespondence so cite 
Samples and information frec. 
“SHOPPING GUIDL” wailed free on 


application. 
COOPER & CONARD, 
Ninth and Market Btreets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please say where you saw this ad~ertisement. 


Warner Brothers | 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


The great superiority 
of Coraline over horn or 
vhalebone has induced 
ts to wee ft in all our 
leading Corsets. 


Ties, 





$10 REWARD 


will be paid for any 
Corset in which the Cora 
line breaks with six 


mouths’ ordinary wear. 
Price by matl, W.B, (cou- 
til), 42.50; Abdominal, 2; 
Hic althor Nursing, $1.50; 
( or ‘line or Flexible Hip 
$1.25; Misses’, #1.00, 

For sale by len jing mer- 
Peware of worth- 


chints. 
boned 


less imitations 
with cord, 


WARNER BROS., 372 Broadway, N. Y. 


BR. DOLLABD, 
513 


CHESTNUT ST., 
Philade! phia. 


Premier Artist 


INHAIR. ‘* 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMZE VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPEES. 











Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads wii!) accuracy : 
FOR WIGR, INCHES. rot PEES AND BCALPS, 


INCHES. 
No.1. From forehead back 
aus far as bald, 
2. Over forehead ae 
far as reqnired, 
*% Over the crown of 
the head. 


No, nts The round of the 
head, 


No. 2 From forehead 
over the head tu neck. 
0. 3. From ear to car 
over the top. 
No. 4 From ear to ear 
round the forehead | 
He e has always ready for sule a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wi 4, Tou pe es, Ladies’ Wig-, Half wi A, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beautifully manufac 
tured, and as cheap a+ any establishment in the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re- 
celve atsention. 
‘ios 2 rooms for Dveing La-lies* 


No. 


i No. 


and Gentlemen's 


FREE, Saar rt 


with our née 


gether 
Larg e Chromo Carda, n ntike, wit 


40 Wc. Postpaid. G.I. erp & Co., Nass 


100 Popular pad Se s, Words FE Music, all ings 
ise, PATTEN & OU., 7 Barclay 3 
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READ THIS! 
pint. Brora RUE LACKS 


1ON 
NISHED REVOLVER IN THE 


Guaranteed in every res 


pect. 
steel. The darre! and fraine Ty hey se Nickel Silver-Piate 


=~ the Cylinder and Base Pin are ofthe 
very Revwoiveris BEAUTIFO tly Li The 
ing is BEAUTIFULLY | NAMELED In bla by a L 


cess, Owned by us. The frame near gd i 
GOLD, 811. VER, BLUE aed Any im inca of Beawt! wt making a contrast of 
BEAUTIVUL Bevoun pusonirries. MUBIEN, wich wh tabee encer with the IVORY Bs. mee ince it simply 


— ite acteal merits. The name 
It has the New Russian 

ont ene We Guarantee its Shooting alitles 

bility it cannot be equaled. The Cylinder te 4 previ 


the $2-Calibre Cartridge making it one of the stroutes 
sysver o vargiare, highwaymen iy iframe. Ww 


ved, Nickela 
ELED and RUBY FINISH is the fr vinee ov aves e — 
for each and Lad oveiees pty 


“4 


Cover, 
Henry Tha a irated Fashion 


FREE ben’ Ladies I Item 


. we will 
a A ewer each onein the cree Tit aleo 


t 
order, we w'!l putin sbiscleame 


our reliability, we 


Office Order at onr risk, 


The Termet illustrated here was made with the Blue Jacket at $7 yards. Every shot be! 


1S WITHOUT 
BEAUTIFUL 


selat 

ACK Li Ts cpenah te etamp It as a first-class weapon in eve: 
$ @xactiy dtting the han i, enablin ¥ 
alto Surtn & Wesson or COLT, an 

oaltive Stop Action holding it firmly in place. It ns 
t Shooting Kevolvers in the world. al 
dad leovetweg teeta Anta he, $ret S8-Calters 

ever sold for 10. 

ON AKY REYOLYER We here 


and ie Blied with choice Fmastentione from 


é Vou. relce fer 


No pen can pictare its ty or de. 


po 
oneto hold It ped 
for beauty and dura- 


Itisthe 
4, — and the EN Ak 
ware ever eurewa 
noe 4 yey from —— = tae it. We 
“x 1 WILL &2ND VA 
AZINE eat 
Tent ; a rol ‘ e 
$ 7. Tus Oa On: Pretiet: : 
. ‘« 
ption has «ways been $4, 


aves tojoia you, and send us 824.50 with 


parduared th these Doveivere L- tose 
nfit, and atthe same os Introd 


UE HOUSEHOLD. Gute est. MAGAZING. reas, 4 vey THE REVOLVER bee peek 


subscri 
you wl cut this advertisement ont, show nfo: ron friends, and rot a CLUS 
ve O6 extra In sta ir 4 or 


etree ak balls.” B.ee6 IDE me OUT d be? elf 2..PB ac 


i of all other charges. 

opreges, with handsome Illustrated Engraved 
ofthe ty Frerles by the best anthors; Poetry; Anecdotes: 
Apewers to Correspondents: Honsebold 
‘The Garden: Wit. Hemor, ore. It ts now in its tourth year, hes a 





ture te refund mw 


© and PIPTEYN CENTS 


yeu the Revolver and Magarine fee for your trey bie, 
ee Soe Seemcer apd wapasine, and when fll amow g be Ae At LL witht 1 € A 
evolver HY OMe can sei! thee woe ete y =f at 0.00, and th ve satisfaction. Aste 
refer to aay New York Publishers or Merchants, Coumerrial porns FY ec UT & oo y. Sens Morstt stered Letter a roe 


lay, “Bt Strqots Bw —- 








+ORGAN Bik 
27 Stops,l0 SetsReeds,$109. 75 | 








“The Famous Beethoven Or, 


n with a beautifal 
Pipe Top, Hadsome Black 


alnnt Case anitable 

forthe Parlor, urs) or Gascach School, 
on ne yerr's al, with O: Bench, 

ve A Music, ONLY L — 


109.75* 


+ by Draft, Post Office Order or Regis- 
tered Letter. Money retunded with iuterest if 
Dot as represented after one year's use. Organs 
built on the old plan, $30, $40, $50. 8 to 11 stops. 
Sz atalogue FREE. Adress or call npon 

DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. | 


Here is a Chance = 
AiTHREE MONTH VALUABLE BOOKS AND * FREE ! | 


ONTHS’ a 
TION TO A CHARMING MAGAZ 


We desire to have our valuahle pu! AZINE « known and circus 
lated in every portion of ihe U.S. wud Canaia. To accompiin 
this We make the following stuprndyus offer: If you will send 
us Twenty-five Cents tu postuye stor ps, topry the postage 
and help pay the cost of thia adeeriinement, we will send you, 
bree, Ten Valuable Books, «lo eur m- rgmificent Muatr ated 
Magazine, The Fireside 1t Mome, fr Vieree Monthal 
The ‘Ten Valucbie books » voffer areeach beatly bound in pam) b- 
let form, prinied frem large, clear typo oa good paper, fively 
fllustra:ed, comprising tu compicte Works by ten of the most 
celebrated anthors in the world. Fach onetscomplete and un- 
abridge1, au dias ar a toren they would cont at jer): $1.00 
each. The ent The Cities of the New World, 


describiug all, tiger Ar riean cities, with profuse illustra- 
tions, 3. Fanry & rive Adornment, @ new nud practical 
work on oi) paiu wig, Wox flowers, brackets, Wall pook- 
ets, fancy Lasker's, “pe Ciework, embroidery, ete , @tc., elegantly 
) emcees A B. Thel:ichet onthe Hearth, AC bristmrs story. 
By Charles Dickens. ‘. Missing. A Novel. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
5. A Bride from the Bea. A Kovel. By the author of * Dora 
Thorne.” 6. Tae Yeliow Mask. ANove!. Ty Wi kite Collins. 1. Tha | 
Lost Bank Nite. A Novel. Py Mere. Merry Wod. 6. Bell Bran 
=. A Novel. By P, Hamilton Myers. = Hester, A Novet. 


Beatrice M. Butt. 10. Poetical W: 
The Fireside at Home isa iarcc ant hued-nr magazine of 
36 pages, 104 columns, with cover. profu-e!¥ fliustraed, aud filed 
With splendid serial and short stor ¢by (he best @utbors. poems, 
useful kuowledge, skciches«f trasel aud ads cuter . reading for 
the young, ferm, | gardenand —_ held recipes, w. + and bumwor, 


ha of Jean Ingelow, 


ete. A compleic sudelegant I. ig, Sages ‘ne in every ses et, 
and one of the mot va sahie and Ine sng aished. This | 
offer is mate to introduce o ¢ padi. atin #hote pew homes, | 
y taking od: aurace cfs, rou ¥. | secure a great amonut of rr —_ 
ing matter of the lk tqua.s'y for Liecoming long win t evening 
at the trifling eset of 25 cen a for poware, ee. Reni power ms 
the greatest barca neveroliered, Moury refund liom linet sate 
istied that they rec: ive three times the valueof a: Fire 
ects of the tn bowks aud five putmcrintions to the » azine will 
be sent for $1.00, As to our reiiabiliiy, werefer ton » pubitshee 
in New York, and tothe Commerci« aon len, aes and 
tablished and we!!-kLrown house. - 
P.M. LUPTON, Publisher, 87 ‘Park lace, New York. 





with THE poqsts | ota! 
bP coin. URE E. Kr tan cLEY, M. D 
R. BB, r Dwniout, Lt 3, 000 cures. 





Watchmakers. By mail, Ctre 
d &. BIMCH & 00.. a8 Dey St. M. 





by 
free. 





F ( ) R Y ( ) [’ Hiow to Make Mo oney 
LO an Tero Wee 
ENSATIONAL BOOKS List for stamp. Ad- 


dress JNO. A. W LLSON, Pauisboro, New Jersey. | 


| Colors, and Ol Portraits. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED! 


, Canvassing Agents can make more 
honey selling the NEW and BEAUTI 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED edition of 








Uncle Tom’s Cabi 


This edition has just been issued, 
and contains 593 pages, and 106 spir- 
ited illustrations. 


old only by Subscriptio 
Ad Do not sell this edition to Book 


Wil outsell every other book. 
For terms, address 


M. D. ALLEN &Co.. 


121 South Seventh St., 
Philadelphia, Pa 








AGENTS WAN TR: 


NEW YORK : , SUNLIGHT 


up the New Yor: pe a a era a to-daw, with its 

thoroughtares. its rushing elevated trains, 
eountions sights, i's romance. its my» — its dark crimes 
and terrible tr + “Its charities, in fact every 
pease of of je in be grant city. Don’t waste time sellin; 

ks, but rend for cirenlars giving full table o 
conan, my ny to Agents, 4c. Prorpectus how ready 
snd tecrhe Bi eatdemand. Address 


5.53 N. Seventh &t., Philadelphia, Ta 





YICTURE AGENTS! 


We want you all to send for our new Catalogue 


and Special offer on all styles of India Ink, Wate 
We guarantee satisfac 
thon in alleases, Toany reliable man orwoman why 
Viilactasour agent, we 
than any house in the world, 


ING OO., Mand 51 Genesce 

AGENTS WANTED fr tatr amily inte 
the Lest F amily Knit- 
ting 38 achine ever invented. Will init a pair of 
fags with F FEL and TOE complete, in» 

arm It will also —_ a great varicty of fancy- 
work forwhicb there is alw:ys aready market, Rend 
fordiecrlar and terms to tie Twombly Knitting 

Machine Cov, 163 Trewout dtrect, b swa, sass. 


Street, Auburn, N. 


r 


otter greater inducements 
STANDARD COPY- | 
Y. 


A HARVEST FOR AGENTS. 


Choice Oleograph of Garfield Family on re- 


celpt of $@ eemta, Do not fail to order. Also 54x12 


(Neograph 12 for Qets, National Chromo Co., 


(he etnut Ste, Philade Iphia, Pa. 
with good salary — Queen City 


Aponte, ccs sar: 
| te 
pate tress Queen City Bucpender of la 


ssa C243 3D 
ACENTS: 


Can secure “permanent employment 


SM Spene er, 
H2Wash'n st. 
Boston, Mass. 


Can now grasp a fortune 
fit worth $10 free. KRIDEOUT, 
4¢0., 1 Barclay St., N.Y. 





vei 


orite- 


Lowest pricesever Known ; 
Breech Loaders, 
Bigies, 4 Revolvers. 
© GUN y: OUR $15 SmOT-OUR 
at greatly reduced price 
Send stamp é r our New 
Illus, Catal oe 1 


P. POWELL & SON , 323% Maio Street, CINCINS AT 0” 





/é KNOW THE FUTt RE! : 
Prof. LF. Gere 
Gave, Acnettnges ond Pept ~.- 
BB4 D Uta, wre age, Bagh, coter of wren 
tans ond piace of encotag. cut 
pate gem y pr tetes Bm 
4 tebe _ 
Tit BE, 0 Beas’; hie 
° { forane legant i ed 
2AN sien Ag ts wanted. Globe Nouv N 


Haven, Coua. 


cw 


The Public is re ‘que sted carefully to notice 
the new and enlarged Scheme to be drawn 
Monthly. 


Sa CAPITAL PRIZE, $75,000. 
Tickets only $5. Shares in prepstticn. 





Louisiana State Lottery Company, 


A’ orporated in 1868 for 2 years by the Legislatare 
ft FAacational aed Charitable purposes ‘caah oles 
tal of $1,000, 000—to which a reserve ind ul $350, 00 hae 
since been added, 

By an overwhelming pepul ir vote ite franchise w: 
made a port of the P" eernt State Constitution ado 


December 2d, A. wer 
ited on and endoreed by the 


The only Lott ry ercre 
people ofan State, 
t never scala or poatponea, 
It. Grand Mingle Number Drawings take 
ote Mant 2 
dT Perea NITY TO Wes 
FORTUN EK. rit GhKAND pha NY, 
CLASS M, AT NEW ORLEANS, TUES Octe 
ber 10. 1842. 149th Montits Driwing.« 
Look at the follow ing Scheme, under the ex- 
Clustve ~ or Piston nud management of 
General - T. BEAURI GARD, of La., and 
General a HAL A. EARLY, of Va., 
who inanage all the drawings of this Company, both 
ordinary 111 semiti-enmant, sl attest the cor- 
rectness of the publiched OMe lal Lets, 


CAPITAL PRIZE, $75,000. 
100,000 Tickets at $5 Each. Frae- 
tions, in F ifths iu proportion. 


*T OF PRIZLS. 





1¢ ‘APITAL PRIZE, -. 075,000 

1 Ge 6 oabecee se Begueeetnoeebenetas 2aeine 

1 do Les , 000 

2P or 5 OF $a on "TTTITTTEI TTT Tier ee 12,009 

5 do 2, 000..... Ehoseeese oe , 000 

10 do Rb ebte Ae deveccesecccssdbeet jo. 000 

y) do Serra «+.» 10,000 

Vo do ben cher bi20s6e6ceneeneanne D, (00 

Po) do lsutodinedae sss petane xesdens v,000 

"oO do no 

1 do 2 cosseeee ThyO08 

APPLOXIMATION "PRIZES. 

: Approximation Prizes of "7 o. ‘he ¢,7% 

do a: ( icercettdstenan 4,600 

4 du do 4, been ceedeatens 2,70 

19657 Prizes, amounting to...... coseees Qaeb, 500 

Application for rates to elute shor mY tbe made only 
to the office of the Company in New Orleans, 

For further information write clearty, giving fall 

address, Send orders by E«press, Keglstered Letter 


or Mouey Order, address only to 
Mm. 4 warren, 
ew Orleans, 
or M.A. DAUPTIIN, 


607 Seventh St., Washington, D. C. 
N.B.—Orders addressed to New Orleans will recetoe 





prompt af attention, 


~ LOUISIANA — 
STATE LOTTERY. 
B, FRANK MOORE. 


127 La Salle St., Chicago, 
(Formerly 319 and 212 Droadway,N.Y.) 
New Manager Chicago Office, 
to whom apply for information and tickets, 

1th MONTULY DRAWING, 


Tuesday, October 10. 


First Capital Prize @7%, MOO Tickets @5; sold ta 
Fitths at O8 cach. See full ac Rems Sips jokers. 





“SOUTH & WEST,” 


ONLY 50 CLNTSA YEAR. 
Published at 420 N St. Lovis. 


By ALFRED AVERY & CO. 


Tuikp Sr., 


Send for sample coples of South and Weat, wate 
is a firat-cless agricultural and family paper, 
I ublished seimil-monthis Veiltlhes are entirely \ge- 
nored, Gemral news, valuable information, and in- 


teresting reading matter are furnished, The best of 


sute from all of 


rections 


correspondents contrit "Se 
country. Useful preminams, consisting of the hest 
Cylinder Churns, Llousekerpers’ Seales, Washing Ma- 
chines and Wr nger Pocket-Knives, Setasors able 
Cutlery, Pocket-Handkerchiets, and wany otfier are- 
eminut | te furnished to our subscribers 

with paper atthe actual wholesale price, Liberal 
’ egiventociub rateers. Toall who 

wal on { at r acrint ’ ent between this 
i Jan- 


*F 


Address “SOUTH & WEST.” 


320 N. Third &t., St. Louis, Me, 


4 
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Ladies’ Department. 


DRES* FOR ELDERLY LADIES. 


T is difficult, in these days of kilted ang 
flounced skirts, bunched ap paniers. and 
extremely clome-filting t«*licos. GU) arrange 
oomtumes suitable for elders 
fully as well as fashionably, light to 
and yetof handsome materuis. A great 
tnany elderly ladies wear Princesse polo- 
naises over shirts with two or more plaited 
founces, 

The skirts are of satin or silk, amd the 
polonaises of cashimere, broche sik, satin 
Merveilleux, toulara, or grenadine, aceord- 
ing to the occasion or the weather. 

Black lace ant jet passementerie are used 
profusely ors) rely, aceording to taste,and 
loops of matin, moire, oF gros grain ritvben, 
Many polonames are open in front 
the waist, drawn back, and caught up in a 


ladies, ygrace- 
wear, 


below 


few horizontal folds on the hips, the back 
being sligitly draped in two or three 
places. 

The side pieces, drawn from the front, 


form points; the trimming, whether lace or 
sil\ band, is carried down the front on each 


side fromthe neck and back to the hips. 
If with these drewes you wear a brown 
Straw sailor s lial, tricnining it with Uutter- 


cups or yellow Nowers when vou have the 
brown skirt on, and with poppies and corn 
flowers when vou have on the scarlet skirt, 
you will have secured two entirely 
t of one hat, 


ditter- 
ent Urilettes « 
and two ekirts, 
Sometimes skirts worn with this has a few 
very deep plaitsin frontto vive a finished 


ene polonaine, 


appearance tothe space left by the opens 
polonaise, or it has two narrower ones 
above these which yo round the entire 
skirt. 


The polonaise is usually long enough to 
Panier drapery 
be worn over the same style of skirt. 
ligliter to 
more beooming toany fyure,than this style 
of dress. 


reach these tfoninecos. can 
Noth- 
wear, or 


juny can be easter and 


Elderly ladies wear jacket and pointed 
round-waisted, full ones, 
fiyures; tut 
polouaises are onore popular than bodices, 


teowdioes, and alee 


acoording ts their sine and 
Sateens, with alae pattern over them in 
black and yrev tor mourning, and all dark 
colors for ordinary wear, are mnuch worn in 
the daytime. 

The steel-colored 
several shades, the jplut browns, 
olive-greens, Vie with black in popularity 
for sinarter wear: and silk or woolen ygren- 
adines, this mun’s cloth, and barges for the 
evening. 

These are mixed with Sicilienne and lace, 
and have 


bedices, sleeves reaching below the elbow, 


Merveilleux in 


colors, 


“atin 


generally square or V-shaped 


with tritmmings of gold, steel, or jet beads, 


and black or white lace, or white crepe 
lisse. 
Many elderly ladies, of slight figures, 


wear black or cream lace capes, either fast- 
ening them round the throat with a ruche, 
or turning the frout back into the V-shaped 
bodice, and finishing off with a 
posed of loops of ribbon. 

It the capes are of old real lace, all the 
better, if not, they are of soft delicate-look- 
ing luce, and ae either plain or trinuned 
with a full edging, or with several rows of 


bow, Colne 


narrower lace. 


In black lace they are wora in the davy- 
tine, Many dressinakers tiake pretty 
capes, matching the costume, and = send 
them home with the dress. These capes 


scarcely reach the elbow, and are trimined 
with fringeor lace. They are reunoved when 
the tnantle or shawl is puton. Skirts, as a 
rule, just touch the ground, but they are 
longer in the evenings, and shorter for the 


morning and walking. Some ladies wear | 


plain full skirts, sewnon, in gathers round 
the bodice, in the 
(thers have a deep jacket bodice, and skirt 
with two deep gathered flounces, the jacket 
from the Waistand the flounces being of the 
gaine depth. 

The stripes of alternate satin and moire, 
and all watered silks, are in request. For 
thin mantles or shoulder coverings, black 
lace shaw!s and tantillas are arranged with 
gatin ribbon. 


| 
The shawls have one corner turned back 


and gathered up to form a hood, and the 
other caught up towards the waist with a 
wide bow, the rest is drawn over the arms, 
arranged in a few folds in front, and fasten- 


ed with a narrower bow and loops. Soft 
silk shaw le are arrange fin much the same 
way, and silk shawis with colored flowers 


on them, are sometimes draped to forin the 
back of a skirt, the front and the bodice be- 


old-fashioned way. | 


| bon to match the shades of the flowers. 
| The large black Chantilly and the 
lace veils are arranged as the front of 4 
drem, or worn asaprons. Over mauve,grey, 
violet, or deep red they are effective. Steel 
and mauve are lavorite colors this year for 
flowersam! feathers and bonpet strings. 
Black lace and Leghorn straw and beaded 
bonnets of all kinds are fashionable. Caps 
of black lace, with gold-headed or pearl 
pins, are popular in the evening for quiet 
wear; but for dressy occasions cream, 
“tleelle,”” and white lace, with and without 
flowers, are incest becoming. Some pretty 
new cips lave the front arranged with a 
wide lace Alxatian bow, fastened back at 
the sides with pins. Talle, dotted over 
with beads, and inarabouts or two crossed 
ostrich feathers forming the entire cap, are 
worn for full dress. The double pins, con- 
nected Ly a chain, are being used for caps, 
eravats, bonnet strings, and even on para 
sols, when of lace, 
The parasol lace coverssnow so little seen, 
have been brought torward this summer 
ayain, and are arranged over white, black, 
or odor, supplemented by alace edging ail 
underneath the edge, to 
take Liew) the requisite size. 

Another old fashion is being slowly re- 
vived, inthe full open-worked and lace 
sleeves, with the plain 


rerun, laid Just 


waistband, once so 
inuch In Veqggae, 
very fashionable, in black and ali ovlors, 
and are and pleasant for suimuner 
wear. 


The silk jersey gloves are 


cool 


| 
| i in conventional 
other and blue o tion upon 1 —- + ¢| 


A prevailing style is the coat bodice, sin- | 


yvle or double breasted, with the basque at 
ttle below the 


Upper per 


the front and sides, added a |i 
Waist, but cutin one, with the 
tion al Lie back. 
Many of these coats are open over waist- 
coats, velvet or the best velveteens being 
much used for the purpose; the striped vel- 
vets are effective, and some of the same 
| inaterial should be used on the 


| Dresses in which there is a mixture of color | 


tmnay have different waistevats, and thus be 
varied a little. 

The waistcoats are made without sleeves, 
and the backs are of the lining only. This 
is generally silk, as it takes but little room 
under the coat, and enables it to slip on 
easily. 

Buttons of artistic style amd good quality 
are ol great use in enlivening these dresses; 
the jet tiesaics, with crests or inonograins 
infaid in jet on a colored ground,bave been 
tnuch admired as a novelty of unquestion- 
ably good stye. 


/alimest entirely worked in red cotton. 


It may best defined as embroidery in red 


xecuted in 
wide we will now proceed to de- 
scribe. 


The oldest and most purely Russian of 
these is known as point sans envers, because 


patterns, 
stitches, 


| when weil executed it is a square stiteh, ex- 


activ the samme on beth sides, and it is work- 
ed a8 follows of linen canvas: Take up two 
threads on the needie, and leave two, @ 

qoutinue tis exactly like darning In a 
straight row by the thread tet e end of the 
line; return by taking up the stitches left, 
and there will bea row resembling stitch- 


ing, excepting that both sides will be exact- | 


lv alike. 
” Revin the next line two threads apart,and 
continue until #simany rows are done as 
may be desired. Cross these 


lines with | 


others worked precisely in the same way, | 


apd the resuit will Le a piece of grounding 
In squares, 2 , 

This stiteh may be varied in many ways. 
It ean be done on four threads or on one, in 
which latter case it is known as point minu- 
seule. 

Another variety has two sides of the 
sjuare omitted, se that the stitches form lit- 
tle vandykes; another is simply darning, 
the return stitches being omitted, but the 
stitches inthe different rows alternating ; 


and another variety again which is now pop- | 


ularly known ax “Holbein work,’ looks 
like simple stitching. 

Properly speaking, however, Holbein 
work is uot executed as sUtehing, but asthe 
point sans envers, taking up and leaving al- 
ternate stitches and returning the satne 
way; sothat instead of there being a right 
and a wrong side «s in stitching, it will be 
the same ou both sides. A design will be 
formed sometimes by a combination of two 
of the varieties—for instance, the ground 
will be in the square stitch and the design 
tilled in with oblique rows of Holbein 
stitel. 

The same square stitch appears in the 
block stitching on linen known as “Spanish 
work.’ Next comes cross-stitch or point 
croise. If point sans envers be the most 
ancient so is point croise fromm its facility of 
execution the most widely diffused. 

A third stitch is point de devant. This is 


“< | worked in squares of three stitches taken 
skirt. | 


over six threads, the alternating lines hav- 
ing the squares beginning on the centre 
space of tae preceding ones,cushion stitches 
together. This is much used for back- 
grounded designs, squares being omitted 
every here and there in conventional pat- 
terns. The colors used in purely Russian 
work ae red alone, or red = and 
blue, occasionally mixed with white thread. 
Diack sometimes appears; and in the East- 
ern provinces, and in old work seen in 
Moseow, which as the ancient capital, would 
naturally come more in contact with foreign 
arts, yellow and green also appear, together 
with gold thread. The point sans envers is 
Be- 


| sides these stitecbes, embroidered on the 


The skirts of travelling dresses are round | 


and short enough to be thoroughly free 
from the ground. 

The draperies are neither numerous nor 
couiplicated, so as to be no great additional 
weight; the skirts are set on a deep, shaped 
band buttoning at the back, enabling the 
basque of the coat to set quite smoothly. 
Waterproof cashinere is an adinirable ma- 
terial for travelling dresses, as it collects 
neither rain nor wet. 

Linen collars and cuffs are worn with 
these costumes instead of the laces and lisse 
fillings ordinarily seen with dresses of 
light miaterials, 

Many pretty dust cloaks are being made 
for travelling, the Newmarket’ coats and 
“Mother Hubbard” pelisses being the fav- 
orite shapes, 

Some areof brown holland, others of 
ecru tussere, washing silks, and alpacas, 
trimmed with ecru or ficelle lace, many 
having bows of faille or moireribbon. All 
these are made long enough to cover the 
dress, so that should any lady wish to ap 
pearin a light costume at her journey’s 
end, ber dust cloak prevents its veing soiled 
and also conceals itif a little too dressy 
for travelling wear. These cloaks should 
be opened up the back seam to a certain 
height from the waist, so as not to be tight- 
ly strained over the back drapery, which 
they would otherwise crease. Many of 
them have an extra tulness added a little 
below the waist, generaliy arranged in flat 
pleats, giving plenty of room tothe under 
drapery. 

Jackets of superfine cloth and ladies cloth 
are being made for seaside and country 


linen itself,we find drawn work much used 
to divide or to edge the borders,the threads 
being drawn out for about half an inch,and 
the centre being twisted round a thread run 
through it. 


In regard to the designs and the objects | 
| einbroidered, the 


red and blue Russian 
work on linen is chiefly in geometrical and 


' conventional patterns, such as stars or flow- 


wear; they are lined with colored satin,and | 


often fuced with the sa.ne,and may be worn 
with any colored skirt with which the fac- 
Ing harmonizes, 


Fireside Chat. 
RUSSIAN WORK. 
[ens the name of “point Russe,” a 


kind of work was introduced some 

} years ago, whicn consisted of long- 
sutching in colored thread or silk on linen. 
The true Russian work, however, becaine 
first known to any extentin Enyland after 
the marriage of the Duchess of Edinburgb, 
and the first speciinens of it of any import- 
ance which were seen were on the towels 
forming part of her trousseau, and lent by 
her to the Exhibition of Lace, held in that 


lng Diack satin and lace, with colored rib- | year at South Kensington. 


4 


| ent colors, 


ers, tuany of thei being merely formed by 
the omission of certain portions of the 
linen in working the ground. In point sans 
envers it will be teund that in the design 
the stitches always alternate exactly,so that 
in going over it the second time the filling- 
in will correspond like the pieces in a puz 
ale. 

Sometimes the figures will be outlined in 
“Holbein stiteh,”” but then again they will 
have no defining line. In cross-stitch most 
quaint and truly conventional figures, the 
human form—certainly not Divine—and 
birds, and aniinals, with trees to corres- 
pond, appear. There is a mixture of large 
point sans envers, with a cross-stitch in the 
tniddle, in alternate squares, in which huge 
horses are worked, with round bodies, four 
pegs for limbs, and horizontal heads, whieh 
thight have been the original designs tor 
the “spotted wooden horses’ of the toy 
shop. Inthe point de devant the designs 
are often backgrounded, or they resemble 
Liose In cross-stitch. 

The red and blue embroideries appear on 
all household and personal linen,especially 
on the large napkins or towels which are 
found alike in the very poorest Russian 
huts and in the royal palaces. Some of these 
are heirlooms in peasant families, and they 
are highly ornamental, because on fete days 
they are hung up as decorations. The em- 
broidery of a true Russian napkin or towel 
will be in three divisions, sometimes separ- 
ated by bands of colored linen or cotton 
and lines of drawn work, of which the cen- 
tral or principal one is the design proper, 
and the narrower on eitherside are called 
the freize or cornice. 

Old Russian houses of the better class will 
soinetiines contain veritable treasures of an- 
cient embroidery on linen in a variety of 
styles, and, consequentiy, in many differ- 
Russian work is now greatly in 
request for almost every article on which it 
can possibly appear; not only on linen for 
teacloths, towels, serviette,sideboard cloths, 
and bed room furniture, but on silk for 
borders, ties, gloves, and slippers. The 
linen canvas, exactly reproduced from the 
old material, is the best for working upou 
where it can be used. The linen canvas should 
be worked either with silk or cotton of 
A “purist” will say that 
Russian work should only be seen in the 
true Russian colors,the positive red and dark 
blue, and decided yellow and green; the 


Ingrain coors, 


pale and half tints, light biues, pinks, and 
| 


ilacs being wholly inadmissable. 


(Correspondence, 





Se ee 
G. V. B., (Connelisville. )—W rite to Clax. 
ton & Co., this city, for the bouk. 


ALLi£, (Lexington, Ky.)—Pronounce it 
in two syliables *“fi-celle,*’ the accent om the frst. 
ELLA M., (Fayette Co.)—We do not un- 


derstand your question. State exactly what you wast 
to know. 


8. N. J., (Blue Eagle, Mo.)—The papers 
are long since out of print and the story will nut be 
published in book form. 


TortTiz, (Lake Weir, Fla.)—Send your 
real name and address, and we will give you the ad. 
dress of an establishment where you can get what you 


want. 


L. A. P.—We gave all the directions in 
our power in the article treating of it. If you Gad 
that it does not accomplish the desired result one way 
try the other. 


L. C. Y., (Madison, Miss.)—The article 
was taken from the London Queen. \\« know of no 


way in which you can get the inivrmation but by 
communicating with that journal. 


Live Oak, (Liverpool, Texas.) —The 
proper speiling of the word fs hare-lip. It is so called 
from a supposed resemblance to the split in the upper 
lip of an anima! similar to the rabbit, called the hare. 


W. V. L., (Leamington, Mo. )—Texas and 
California offer particular advantages to a young map 
in your circumstances, Almost any part of the N orth- 
west is admirable, but we would prefer the States 
mentioned. 


H. F., (Ellicott City.)\—We do not know 
the people. Write and make ioqguiry of one of the 
(Chicago papers. 2. The company tis entirely responsi- 
ble. 3, We know nothing about them one way or the 
other, but in your place would have nothing to do 
with them. 


DaIsiz, (Newton, N. C.)—It is quite 
right toask him towrite in your autograph album. 
If you are sufficiently well acquainted, and partice- 
larly if be has already made you the recipient of some 
gifts, it would be entirely proper to send him flowers 
aud fruit. Otherwise, you had better not. 


A. E. D.,( Wicomico. Md.)—We certainly 
do not blame you for having a good opinion of your- 
selfand your work. And we do not doubt that if we 
knew both better we should agree with you. So the 
only way to settle the matter decisively is to senda 
sample on. Although sometimes the case, too much 
modesty in praising one's self is not imvariablys 
sign of genius. 


M. W.—The Seven Wondersofthe World 
are the Colossus of Khodes, the Pyramids, the Temple 
of Diana at Ephesus, the Pharos or Lighthouse at 
Alexandria, Hanging Gardens of Babylon, Statue of 
Phidias, the Colliseum at Rome, the Mausoleum, and 
many other objects out of which one may take any 
seven that suits him. *% President Arhur is about 
fifty years of age. We do not think he is an old man, 
but just in the prime of life. 3. Yes. 


EoyPtian, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—Martin 
Luther was born in 483. He died in 156. 2. itis 
not known exactly when writing was Grst invented. 
History generally gives the credit of discovering the 
alphabet to the Pheenicians. The period of this is put 
about fifteen centuries before Christ. 3. No man can 
sav when the new Public Buildings will be finished, 
It wight be best to wait and ask the question when the 
children of to-day are gray-haired men, 


SUBSCRIBER, (Illinois.) —After going 


| with the lady for two years he would show himself 


neither man nor gentleman to leave her without the 
very best reasons in the world. A woman's name is 
adelicate thing, and must be treated accordingly. 
The exeuse you offer—that you cannot marry for some 
time—is not a good one. If she is willing to watt, and 
you love each other, it is nobody*s beasiness If you 
don’t marry for twenty years. Only do not think of 
quitting the girl abruptly, and so, perhaps, giving 
rise to impruper talk. 


VerRa, (Brennwood, Texas. )—Do not ask 
him what is the matter with him. Be as prund as he is. 
If he loves you it is his place to come to you, De not 


| belitthe your womanhood by showing you are troubled 


at his queer conduct, The fault seems to be that you 
have allowed him to see that you care too mach for 
him, and, man-like, he is presuming on it. You can 
be assured that he will not think any the less of you, 
for your displaying a proper dignity, If he cares at 
all he will in time come to you, and if he does not, you 
can do nothing that will bring him to stay. By not 
bothering yourself youare nearly certain to at least 
gain his respect, and you are sure not to lose your 
own. 


DysPEPsia, (Harrisburg, Pa.) — Begin 
with a very light breakfast of ordinary food, such as 
you have been accustomed to, and note the number 
of hours you can ge without feeling a want of more 
food, Fora very light breakfast, say one roll, a cup 
of coffee, and a very small piece of meat, three hours 
or less Wil! be the limit, This is not offered as a rule, 
butas a suggestion; for it makes a vast Jifference 
what you do during those three hours, A given 
amount of food will go further in manual labor than 
in mental labor, as brain work is more exhausting 
than hand work, The next time try a little more, and 
in the course of a dozen breakfasts you will learn 
pretty closely what you require to carry on your work 
till the nextmeal, Having found out just what you, 
never, on any consideration, take more. Never 
mind how nice the chop, how tempting any foud may 
be, stop the instant you have had enough. Too much 
cannot be repaired, and you must pay for the 
indiscretion. 

PuzzLe.—We have received a large num- 
ber of answers to the recent 100-puzzle, all of which 
are correct, but fractions were always used. The only 
ease where they were not, is the folluwing from 
H. T., Silver Reef, Utah : 57, 34, 6, 1,0-98 plus 2-10. 


| Our correspondent writes it was done In the fol- 


; them todo this puzzle. 


lowing manner : ‘‘Mr, T. had ladies visiting bim and 
the question of puzzles came up. Mr. T. banterec 
All gave it up but obe—® 
Mrs. C.—who said she thought she could do it. Mr. 
T. remarked if she did it he would give ber s nice 
siik dress, and gave her three weeks to do It in. Now 
Mrs. C. was anxious to get that dress. She kept her 
mind on the puzzle, and on the night before she - 
to visit Mr. T. she sat in her room until 11 0° lock 82 


f 

did not doit. She then went to bed, still amma 
it and during the night she solved the pazzic '* 

ive them 


sleep and got up and placed the figures as I¢ ‘ 
to you, returning to hed still asleep. In the morning 
she had an idea that she did it at night, and on oo 
ing at her papers she found the Sigures."’ 





